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A TECHNIQUE FOR COLLEGE TEACHING 


By Professor ROSWELL H. JOHNSON 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


THE recent report on college teaching by 
a committee of the American Association of 
University Professors failed to supply what 
some of us had anticipated—a technique 
for college teaching in the classroom. 
Therefore, I venture to offer my conelusions 
as to methods which are based on my stu- 
dent experience in seven universities and 
on my twenty-one years of college teaching. 

It is a truism that no one technique can 
be best for all college courses and for all 
grades of students. For instance, the 
fundamental mathematics, modern lan- 
vuage, composition, fine arts, laboratory, 
project and autonomous courses require 
peculiar techniques.’ Yet there still re- 
mains, roughly, half of the curriculum 
could be taught by a common 
method. It is for this half of the college 
courses that the following proposals are 
offered. Illustrations are selected from a 
large variety of courses. 

There is one technique for stimulating 
helpful student activity outside of class 
and there is another technique for present- 
ing class material in the most effective way. 
Of the various ways to interest outside 
activity, we list the following devices. 

(1) The term paper. This is the expres- 
sion used for a long, individual study. It 
seems best to require only one such paper 
in a course, in order that the quality of 
that one may be higher. There are two 
general types of term papers. The better 


which 


type, possible with certain students and in 
certain courses, is a piece of minor research 
that is actually novel. For instance, one 
might be the student’s own family tree or 
the drafting of sections of a model state 
constitution or a comparative study of the 
attitudes of a class of students towards 
races, religions, ete. 

The less valuable but sometimes neces- 
sary type of term paper consists mainly of 
compilation or the abstracting of material, 
such as a sketch of the history of the stu- 
dent’s home town, when the history has 
already been fully written up. Good term 
papers should not be rigid abstracts nor 
long lists of quotations. The student 
should be encouraged to recreate and to 
record personal reactions and especially 
personal experiences that are illustrative. 
Of course, adequate documentation should 
be taught, but when excessive stress is laid 
on that element, the tendency is for the 
student to question the worth-whileness of 
his work. He suspects it is either ‘‘ busy 
work’’ or a form of exploitation by the in- 
structor. The student should always be 
made to feel that his work has value, and 
he does invariably feel that it has, when he 
has made some worthwhile original obser- 
vations and hypotheses. 

The instructor should try to 
many of the term papers of the first type as 
is possible. Nor should he be dissuaded by 
the thought that the student might not do 


have as 








the job as well as would be possible later. 
t is not the quality of the product so much 
as the value of the doing to the student 
that counts most. 

It is well to give students the chance to 


suggest their own subjects before any list 


is made public. After the list is posted, 
the students should still have the opportu- 


choice. If 


choice does not appear to be a rood one, the 


nity to make their own his 
instructor helps him to develop another 
topic, if possible, somewhat related to the 
had earlier chosen. 

not to mention the matter 
till the third or 


fourth meeting of the class. Any student 


one he 
It seems best 
of term 


papers about 


who has not selected his subject, by the 
time that the term is a quarter passed, 
should have his subject assigned to him by. 
the The ordinarily 
should be due a month before the end of 
the course, so that adequate use may be 


Some of them may 


instructor. papers 


made of them in class. 
be read to the class, but frequently, espe- 
cially in large classes, it is better for the 
student to give a talk with the paper as a 
basis. 

(2) Intermediate papers. Two types of 
intermediate papers are here suggested. 
There is the biographical sketch of the out- 
standing contributors in the field covered 
These topics, though writ- 
The 
fre- 


by the course. 
ten, should be given orally in class. 
type tabulations, 
queney graphs or correlation tables, such 
as the legal age for marriage in the various 
states, a frequency curve of the size of state 


second comprises 


legislatures, or a correlation table of popu- 
lation in relation to the size of legislatures. 
All intermediate papers or topics should be 
seattered throughout the course so that 
they would not pile up at the end. 

(3) The keeping of current time-series 
Thus, a class member may keep a 
time-series throughout 
the course, on the price of gold or the ratio 
of stocks of a certain studied industry com- 


graphs. 


graph currently, 
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the whole volume of. sti ks 


Where space permits, such graphs sh 


pared to 


be kept on the classroom wall. 
(4) Assembling the necessary data, so as 
to bring up to date the graphs or tables 
used in the text-book. 
(5) The problem. This device under t 
name of ‘‘challenges’’ has been used with 
marked success by Professor Edward A 
Ross in classes in sociology, a field where it 
had seldom been used before. Professor 
Ross prepares in advance a list of problems, 
some of which are considered at each class 
period. There is considerable variety in 
the types. Occasionally they involve the 
student’s consulting and reporting on some 
article. Such problems are usually as- 
signed to only one or two students, but 
most of the problems are assigned by rows. 
Thus, in a classroom with four rows, Row 
A will get problems 1 and 5, Row B prob- 
lems 2 and 6, and so forth. For the most 
part each problem will eall for a 50 to 100 
word answer, to be written in advance but 
nevertheless given orally in elass when 
ealled for. The remaining students in each 
row report any deviation in findings or 
opinions. Then the discussion is before 
the whole class. The value of this plan, 
which is discussed in the preface to Dr. 
Ross’s revised ‘‘Outlines of Sociology’’ de- 
pends mainly on the professor’s skill in 
devising the problems. The best, of course, 
are those that force the student to think 
through a problem or those that evoke from 
his own experience data bearing on the 
problem. Some problems should be asked 
of the whole class, for example, ‘How 
many brothers and sisters have you had 
and how many did each of your parents 
have?’’ In a problem like this, statistics 
are built up in the class on the basis of 
these reports. ‘‘What grounds for divorce 
do you think should be legally listed?’’ 
With this problem also a table of the re- 
turns may be prepared. 
Examples of problems of this sort may 
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» found in Professor Ross’s ‘‘Outline of 
Sociology,’’ Revised, Thompson’s ‘‘ Popula- 
ion Problems’’ and in Popenoe and John- 
son’s ‘‘Applied Eugenies,’’ second edition. 
In fact, during the last year or so several 

oks have appeared with this problem 
feature, which might well be a feature of 
nearly all college text-books. 

There are, of course, the old-time prob- 
ems, too, that provide practise in the tech- 
nique that is to be learned, especially use- 
ful in scientific method or appraisal courses. 
The problem for each student may use the 
same data. The danger of parasitism is, 
however, so great that it is well to have 
some of the data varied as between stu- 
An easy way to do this is to have 
one or more of the variables a function of 
For example, ‘‘ What is 
where 


dents. 


the seat number. 
the probable error of a phalanx 
the number of cases is 50 plus 3 times your 
seat number ?”’ 


‘ 


Recently paper- bound ‘‘work - books’’ 
have been developed for some courses in 
psychology and in education. Typically 
they consist of detachable sheets with space 
for the problems and answers to the ques- 
Most of those the writer has in- 
spected are useful, but where the questions 
merely call for quotations, such work books 
The work book is less 
valuable as a written lesson to hand in 
than as a basis for discussion. During the 
class hours, the sheets of the work book 
should be in the student’s hands. 

(6) Students should be made to feel free 
to break into discussion, especially to ask 
for the meaning of words not understood 
or when an explanation may have been in- 
adequate. Students should recognize that 


tions. 


are not worth while. 


an interruption for the sake of adding il- 
lustrative material or to express dissent is 
better postponed either till the end of the 
division under consideration, when the lee- 
turer will eall for discussion, or till that 
part of the next class meeting when just 
such contributions are in order. 


Ocecasion- 
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ally it happens that some one student is 
prone to be too loquacious or too disputa- 
It is best 
to talk privately with such a student, rather 


tious for the good of the class. 


than to rebuke him in elass, lest by such a 


rebuke the instructor might inhibit too 
much the less voluble members. 
(7) Formal oral recitation, used as a 


The 
probable error in oral recitation so greatly 


means of scoring, should be avoided. 


exceeds that in written work on uniform 
questions that oral recitation proves to be a 
very poor measurement. It is also deaden- 
ing to class interest in contrast to the zeal 
evinced when Ross’s problem method is 
used. In that method, which is not in- 
tended for scoring, the answer has been 
thought out with care and therefore has 
more interest. Yet occasionally in class a 
short, quick question on the part of the 
teacher is a useful device to arouse a stu- 
dent with flagging attention or to enlist the 
class’s help in supplying an example. 

(8) Written tests. The instructor needs 
to watch the class to see if there is enough 
internal incentive for the students to do the 
required reading or other work. Where 
the incentive is happily found to be ade- 
quate, written tests may be omitted. But 
where there is evident need for some addi- 
tional incentive, occasional written 
become an essential. They are most effec- 
tive when short, frequent 
nounced. The results should be posted on 
the bulletin board in the order of excellence 
of the cumulative tests to date. 

(9) No college teacher in his effort to 
develop student self-activity should swing 
to the extreme of entirely omitting lectur- 
ing. To be sure, college lecturing should 
be informal. That is, it should be inter- 
spersed with questions from students and 
with class discussion. 
the lecture must nearly always remain an 
important element in a college course. I 
remember attending a course by the famous 
Hollander, Hugo de Vries, on the mutation 


tests 


and wunan- 


But, nevertheless, 
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theory. The course was made up almost 
wholly of lectures, and every student, I 
think, so wished it, in spite of the fact that 
Dr. de Vries had recently published similar 
material in a book. We wanted a maximum 
from him, and were willing to look out for 
the reading and studying by our own de- 
vices. 

However, it is true that one of the chief 
factors that determine the right amount of 
lecturing in a course is whether or not the 
class is using a recent text written by the 
instructor for the express use of the class. 
Obviously, where there is such a book, lec- 
turing is of minimum advantage and 
should deal mainly with presenting what 
has happened since the publication of the 
book. 

The art of lecturing to college classes is 
not taken seriously enough by instructors. 
All aspirants for college teaching would do 
well to take a course in publie speaking and 
to participate in debating. The following 
defects seem to be the most conspicuous in 
the public speaking of college teachers. 

(a) Sometimes the instructor adheres too 
rigidly to his outline and is too loath to 
permit digression. It is better to provide 
the students with a typewritten outline, so 
that the lecturer need give less attention to 
the skeleton structure, captions, ete. Di- 
gression, within reason, may then be in- 
dulged in with less confusion to the 
student. 

(b) There is the opposite fault of undue 
rambling, which is all too common. 

The difference in the instructors’ 
speed of presentation is surprisingly 
varied. Where too slow, boredom results, 
and where too fast, the student is unable 
to follow the argument. Furthermore, with 


a too rapid style the lecturer nearly always 


(@) 


sacrifices clearness and enunciation. 

(d) Faulty enunciation is especially to 
be avoided in college teaching, because of 
the large amount of new and technical 


nomenclature. 
(e) Teachers should remember that stu- 
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dents hear so many lectures that manner- 
isms and stereotypes become more than 
usually annoying and should especially 
seek to eliminate these faults. 

(f) Yet earnestness in a teacher is much 
to be preferred to meticulous poise, the 
latter tending to bore students. Expres- 
siveness is important, and it is best at- 
tained by earnestness. Earnestness should 
not carry one into excessive subjectivity 
nor to undue appeal to the emotions nor 
too ardent an advocaey. 

(g) The pronunciation at least of al! 
technical nomenclature should be flawless 
and new technical words that are not sim- 
ple should be written on the board that the 
students may visualize the spelling. 

(10) Many courses are helped by the 
free use of objects, diagrams, maps, slides, 
graphs, demonstrations and experiments. 
This is largely a ‘‘counsel of perfection’’ 
as many of the deficiencies in this regard 


are due to limited appropriations and 
facilities. 


(11) In the choice of examples and of 
evidence, preference should be given to 
those which tie up most closely with the 
student’s interest, yet the choice should be 
from a wide field. Thus, some features of 
social psychology can be illustrated from 
the field of college sports, movies and news- 
papers. 

The college teacher should bear in mind 
the well-known ‘‘human interest’’ of the 
An illustration arising from an 
is to be preferred to a wholly 
illustration. It should be used 
where it is most effective and does not re- 
duce the aptness of the illustration. Thus, 
an economic geologist, in teaching about 
famous ore deposits, brings in something of 
interest about the discoverer or the leading 
investigator of the deposit. 

(12) Should the instructor be fortunate 
enough to possess the gifts of wit and apt 
expression, he will find his teaching effec- 
tiveness greatly enhanced. 

(13) A text-book, sometimes two in suc- 


journalist. 
experience 
descriptive 
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cession, should nearly always be used. It 


need not be employed throughout the 
urse. There may be omissions and there 


will always be additions. The value of the 
text-book les in the fact that the student 
can utilize it during hours that can not be 
used for work in the library or at times 
vhen the assigned book is not available. 
he ideal is for the author to write the text 
for his own course. This is most easily done 
by starting with mimeograph outline sheets, 
at first distributed from time to time, but 
in later years assembled and sold as a syl- 
labus. The editions should be kept small so 
that, with each new edition, the contents 
may be revised. <A text-book which has 
crown in this way with pragmatic adapta- 
tion makes the best text-book. 

It goes without saying that neither in- 
structor nor student should ever treat the 
text as absolutely authoritative. The in- 
structor should make clear his own changes 
in view-point since he wrote his book or, if 
the book is by another, he should explain 
the differences between it and his own views 
clearly. It is far better to have the student 
a little confused with ‘‘I don’t know which 
to believe’? than to have him get into a 
habit of mental rigidity. The student is 
entitled to know whether the opinion is one 
in which ‘‘sides are taken’’ by well-trained 
men in the field or whether the instructor’s 
view represents a minority among the 
specialists or whether it is unique. 

(14) The matter of text assignments is 
best controlled by the early preparation of 
a schedule by the instructor which would 
keep the balance between weeks as he de- 
sires. But this control sheet should not be 
handed out. The assignments are best an- 
nounced each time, giving the instructor 
opportunity to depart from time to time 
from his control schedule. The purpose is 
to try to keep the text work in the class- 
room as nearly as possible abreast of the 
outside preparation. The class may prop- 
erly lag a little behind the text-book assign- 
ments, except where there is so abstruse a 
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point that the mere reading of the book, 
without aid of blackboard or 
likely to be inadequate. 
this situation is found in geology classes 


model, is 


An example of 


studying the nomenclature of faults, where 
a demonstration by models is almost im- 
perative. 

(15) Collateral reading should be as- 
signed unless the text itself is too long for 
the course. The principal reason is to help 
the student get a different view-point from 
that of the text and the instructor. There 
are three main systems of outside reading 
which are not mutually exclusive. The 


‘souree book’’ js 


first is possible where a 
published. 

Where there is no source book, there are 
oceasionally classic passages or articles that 
all in the class should read. In ease of an 
important short passage, this may well be 
given on a mimeographed sheet. Either 
with or without a source book, depending 
on the amount of ground to be covered in 
the given time, it is an excellent plan to 
have each student assigned to report on a 
different book, unless the class is too large. 
In the latter case, one book may be divided 
between several class members. One par- 
ticular advantage of this method is the 
enriching of the 
each student then has both another author’s 
and his own view to report, whenever these 


class discussions, since 


views are significantly different. 

In addition a bibliography with some 
definite passages cited should be given out 
for those who are ambitious to read more 
than the assigned work. 

(16) An active bulletin board is excel- 
lent in many courses. Clippings of articles, 
illustrations and graphs are posted by the 
instructor, and students are invited to 
bring in such items, subject to editing. 
Latin classes have made large use of this 
method, but it deserves wider use. The 


‘‘wall newspapers’’ in the Soviet Union 
earry this method through all levels of the 
schools and into the factories. 

(17) Sometimes the first chapters of the 
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text-book are unduly abstruse and do not 
engage the interest of the student. The 
order may then be changed or there may be 
other good reasons for a change. But 
whenever such changes are made, unless 
very simple, a mimeograph outline should 
be distributed to prevent any confusion 
arising from the new order. 

(18) Mimeograph sheets should be used 
very freely as well as maps, graphs, bibli- 
ographies, problem lists and outlines, when 
the resources of the institution permit. In 
general, it is never wise for the teacher to 
dictate material for the students to write 
in their notebooks. If there is occasion for 
this, it would be better done by mimeo- 
graph, unless the passage is very short. It 
is also an abuse of the student’s time, at- 
tention and energy to have him spend 
much time copying from the blackboard. 
Mimeographed sheets are ordinarily letter 
size, and because of this the students should 
be asked to use a letter-size notebook. 
There are instructors who require a for- 
mally organized notebook handed in by the 
student at the end of the course. Doubt- 
less there is some value in this method, but 
it is not here recommended, as it has a bad 
effect on the morale of the student. It 
would be better to get the values in some 
other way not so damaging to the rapport 
between teacher and student. 

(19) Teachers should avoid overerowd- 
ing a course with material. It is well to 
remember that as the years pass the active 
teacher is constantly adding to his course. 
To be sure, some of these new data some- 
times simply replace old material, for ex- 
ample, new census data. More frequently 
a clear addition is made. One of three 
choiees the instructor must then make, (a) 
enlarge the course by increasing the num- 
ber of class hours, (b) have it ‘‘bud’’ a new 

shorter course or in most cases (ec) eut out 
some of the old material. The instructor 
should recognize that there is a ‘‘struggle’’ 


for the admission of the best material into 
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his course, and the victory should go to th 
material most fit for the student’s purpose. 
Otherwise he will make the mistake of over- 
weighting the course at the expense of ef- 
fective learning. Probably one of the best 
places to curtail is in the ever-increasing 
list of names and dates. 

(20) Another profitable method is the 
use of the trip, notably in such subjects as 
botany, geology, social psychology and in- 
dustrial engineering. Our main concern in 
this discussion is with the technique of the 
field trip and also with the range of sub- 
jects to which it may be applied. Too fre- 
quently the field trip is not considered at 
all because there is but little occasion to 
use it. There are many courses in which 
a few field trips, or at least one, might be 
used to great advantage. Thus students 
in social psychology might well see a prize 
fight, or zoology students attend a poultry 
show or a county fair, students in eco- 
nomics might visit the stock exchange, or 
a sociology group would profit greatly by 
a visit to an institution for the feeble- 
minded and a divorce court, as just a few 
instances. 

As to technique, the most common de- 
vices in connection with the field trip have 
been the preparation of an herbarium in 
botany classes, the mapping and collecting 
of fossils for geology students and a written 
report in industrial engineering. 

One technique that is especially recom- 
mended in connection with field trips that 
thus far has not been much used is the 
questionnaire. When the questionnaire is 
well drawn some of the questions will call 
for close observation on the part of the 
student, some will call for inferences and 
a few of the questions may well call for the 
listing and classifying of the student’s ob- 
servations, with the construction therefrom 
of a frequency polygon, a time series graph 
or a correlation table and graph. 

The field trip may well merge into in- 
dividual field problem assignments, where 
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assignment is made to certain individuals 
to make certain observations for instance 
on the electrie car, or to make specified ob- 
servations which will evoke the student’s 
nferences. Of course all such individual 
eld assignments are reported in class. 

21) It is often possible to give one’s 
students a wider viewpoint in the field 
inder consideration by inviting an outside 
speaker to address the class on his own 
direct experiences. The students generally 
enjoy and profit by such an experience, 
especially in asking questions of such a 
man. The heads or other functionaries of 
institutions are often pleased to be in- 
vited. Then too one may find a visitor in 
the city, who could be called on to good 
advantage. Lastly it is sometimes well to 
call in a professor from another depart- 
ment or from another nearby university 
to talk upon a specialty. 

(22) In discussing the art of presenta- 
tion, one thinks especially of the informa- 
tion conveyed to the student. Let us next 
consider what can be done, in addition, 
toward cultivating scientific habits of 
thought on the part of the students. 

(a) By the instructor being meticulously 

vical both in presenting and in discussing 
material. However, excessive ‘‘documenta- 
tion’’ of all the premises used will clog the 
line of thought. 

(b) By the instructor holding the stu- 
dent to strict account in his reasoning be- 
fore the class, yet encouraging the student 
to use his own observations as data for 
reasoning, 

(c) The instructor should fully realize 
that while figures of speech and the selec- 
tion of examples are useful and needed, 
both are dangerous sources of fallacy. 
Actual eases of fallacies appearing in this 
way should be ealled to the student’s atten- 
tion. In fact, the teacher should be on 
continuous watch to explode fallacies, or 
better yet, to lead the students to do so. 
(d) In the attempt to teach successfully 
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there is the danger that the instructor will 
over-simplify. He is likely to treat effects 
as the direct results of a simple cause, 
whereas usually there is a network of mul- 
tiple, interacting factors. The teacher has 
a difficult task to avoid simplifying more 
than is necessary for the particular stage 
of the student’s progress. 

(e) There is a temptation for some in- 
structors, in the name of objectivity, to 
show the evidence on one side of a contro- 
versy and then the other and to leave in 
the student’s mind tie impression that one 
side is no stronger than the other and that 
it is no great concern what opinion he 


holds. Students should be taught to feel 
strong discontent with such academic 
apathy. It may be on the matter under 


discussion that there are no adequate data 
yet for satisfactory analysis. The question 
to be considered in that case should be 
‘‘What investigation is needed to enable 
one to make a judgment?’”’ 

(f) This earnestness of attitude should 
nevertheless accompany the equally impor- 
tant quality of open-mindedness. It should 
be evident to the students that the instrue- 
tor takes his attitude, because, from the 
data on hand, it seems the proper one to 
him and also that he would weleome more 
substantiated data, whether or not it would 
necessitate a change of view. 

(23) Important as it is to help students 
seek after and recognize truth, may not 
society properly ask something more of the 
teacher? Should he not, in so far as pos- 
sible, direct the attention of his students, 
by the proper selection and use of material, 
to the applications of the course subject 
to the student’s life and especially to the 
inerease of human welfare? At this point 
a difficulty arises from ambiguity as to 
what is human welfare. The instructor 
may well show what the general mores in- 
dicate at the time as the goal of human 
welfare in the field being studied, but he 
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should indicate what the most competent 
specialists teach as well, otherwise progress 
would be unduly delayed. 

One useful means for improving one’s 
college teaching is to be on the watch for 
promising new pedagogical devices and to 
them a fair trial. In general, the 


vive 


createst need for the instructor is to avoid 






Sit with me for a day in a high-school 
counselor’s office and listen to the ques- 
tions and the stories of the boys and girls 
who come, one after the other, to talk over 
their problems and difficulties. Listen to 


the tales of worry over failure to make 
friends, of inability to do suecessful school 
work, of misunderstandings with parents, 
of conflicts between science and religion, of 
the extra-curricular 


Some discuss love affairs 


disappointments in 
life of the school. 
or desire vocation. 


help in choosing a 


Others have financial problems with all 


their attendant ramifications. Personal 
appearance, racial prejudices, sex prob- 
lems, ethical conduct, student-teacher in- 


compatibility—all these at one time or an- 
other pass in review, often with several of 
them inseparably linked in the same indi- 
vidual. 

After you have listened for a time, I 
should like to have you tell me if there is 
any real and vital educational significance, 
any responsibility which the school should 
and crises. I 
tell 
and scientific 
aid to the individual in arriving at satis- 
factory solutions to these difficulties is not 
fully as important as learning the bino- 


not avoid in these problems 
like to you 
whether or not intelligent 


should have me, too, 


mial theorem or the conjugation of an 
irregular Latin verb or the chemical reac- 
tions in the process of photosynthesis. I 
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too much subjectivity. When he himself 
attends lectures or hears papers read at the 
scientific meetings, it is well for him to 
realize the analogy between that and the 
situation in his own classroom. Then he 
may speculate as to whether or not he him- 
self may not be guilty of the same faults as 
the speakers before him. 





LOVE 





should like to have you say if reasonable 
grounds do not exist for the belief that 
such help may often be even more neces- 
sary than academic work if the individual 
is to make his best adjustment to life. 

You doubt that these boys and girls will 
discuss with a stranger their doubts, their 
fears, or that they will ask frank questions 
about matters of grave personal concern to 
them? Wait until evening and let the 
events of the day answer for themselves. 
They will, of course, talk freely only if 
they believe that they really can secure 
help with their problems and that their 
confidence will be respected. There is 
nothing psychic or supernatural 
these conferences; instead they are made 
as scientific as possible by use of all avail- 
able or obtainable information 
school records, intelligence and aptitude 
tests, and academic adjustment 
schedules, self-analysis blanks, personality 
inventories and other devices. But 
comes the first boy. 

He is a fine-appearing sixteen-year-old 
junior. He says he wants to talk about 
‘*some things that are so important to me 
right now that I’ve just got to have some 
help.’’? He mentions grades. I start to 
look up his seore on the intelligence test. 
‘‘Oh, yes; you’ll tell me I made a high 
score on that test and that I could get high 
grades if I would only try. That’s what 


about 


such as 


social 


here 
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l’ve always been told.’’ And the tears 
begin to suggest themselves in the corners 
of his eyes. 

Can school grades alone be the cause for 
this emotional upset or are they merely 
symptomatie of other difficulties? In 
school activities he holds several responsi- 
ble positions and performs their attendant 
luties in a conscientious and effective man- 

er not usually found among high-school 
students. He also earries a paper route. 
Bit by bit the situation comes to light. 
Here is a boy in whom not one factor but 
an accumulation of many of them have 
caused stresses and strains from which he 
is seeking release. His health has never 
His parents are fine people, 
They are 


been good. 
but they do not understand him. 
strict religionists and compel him to attend 
several religious services every Sunday. 
He thinks he has become an atheist, but is 
deeply troubled over the development of 
a life philosophy and the part that re- 
lizion should play in it; because his school 
vrades are low, he is not allowed to tinker 
with model aeroplanes, a hobby which he 
once very much enjoyed. 

But that is not all. The girl in whom he 
has been interested for the past year has 
dropped him and now shows preference 
for his best friend. In common with many 
others he is very much worried over a sex 
problem—needlessly in his ease. School 
problems, home problems, girl problems, 
health problems, sex problems, time prob- 
lems, recreational problems—all have re- 
sulted in an intense inferiority complex. 
Does he not need careful counsel and help? 

You would hardly guess this next girl to 
be Jewish, but she is. Grandfathers on 
both sides of the family were rabbis. Her 
mother was something of an opera star in 
her day, and the girl herself has a brilliant 
mind. She is the only child of well-to-do 
parents. They have a lovely home in one 
of the best residence sections of the city. 
She has been in this school a little over a 
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year, but has almost no friends of either 
sex. Failure to make her mark socially has 
upset her emotionally to such an extent 
that she has become hypercritical both of 
herself and of others. You have probably 
noted her peculiar and disconcerting man- 
nerisms which have hindered her adjust- 
ment. The 
with which this school is cursed have mag- 
nified her difficulties. She has been foreed 
to remain without the pale. 
probably never be a problem for her, but 
what steps can be taken to help her make 
desirable personal adjustments ? 

Boys like this next one offer little in the 
He is president of the 


numerous exclusive cliques 


Voeation will 


way of a problem. 
student body, in all respects a fine out- 
standing boy. He is eighteen, has enough 
mental ability to succeed in any field and 
has made an almost perfect record in high 


school. He would ‘‘rather study than 
eat.’’ Chemical engineering is his voca- 
tional choice, made only after careful 


study of the field. He is going to college 
in the fall and must make his own way. 
The only thing which is puzzling him is 
this: Shall he join an outstandingly good 
fraternity which is rushing him or should 
he forego this opportunity since he must be 
self-supporting ? 

Here comes an immature fourteen-year- 
old boy who will graduate next spring. 
Such a pale, anemic youngster, so nervous 
that he can not sit still, can hardly be in 
good physical condition. thick- 
lensed glasses have probably resulted from 
the fact that he reads six or eight books 
each week on chemistry and related fields. 
He is the only child of old and poverty- 
stricken parents, who live on a small, iso- 
lated poultry farm. Mentally he is a po- 
tential genius; socially he is a moron; 
physically he is a weakling. Every effort 
has been made to convince his parents that 
he should remain in high school another 
year so that he might learn to live with 
people as well as to absorb information 


Those 
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from books; but they are blinded to other 
pride in their son’s 
W hat 
done to help this boy strike a reasonable 
the 


one hand and physical and social develop- 


considerations by 


scholastic achievements. can be 


balance between academic suecess on 
ment on the other? 

The next virl’s problem is entirely one 
of vocational choice and training. She will 


graduate in the spring. She is a strong, 


nermal, healthy, reasonably attractive 
country girl who came to the city to work 
her way through high sehool. She is hav- 
ing difficulty in choosing between two fields 
She 
must make her own way entirely, but feels 
that if training is the thing she 
needs she can accomplish it. And if she 


decide should 


take two years of college before entering 


high-school teaching and nursing. 
eolleve 


should upon nursing, she 


training? 
This 


stepped in is a freshman whose sister came 


rather lethargic boy who just 
in yesterday to talk about him and to ar- 
range for me to see him to-day. He is as 
large as you or I, yet he is barely fifteen. 
It seems that last semester he failed three 
subjects and received a bare passing grade 
in the fourth. Lack of mental ability is 
often the explanation in such a ease, but it 
According to the 
scholastic aptitude test which he took, his 
intelligence is such that without great dif- 
ficulty he should have earned the highest 


He says he tries 


does not apply here. 


grades in all his courses. 
hard and has become discouraged over his 
lack of success. 

Several factors contribute to his diffi- 
eulty. First of all he has grown so fast 
that by the time he has gone to school all 
day and delivered groceries in the evening 
he has no energy left for study. He is in- 
tensely interested in anything mechanical, 
particularly in aeronautics, but this school 
offers no opportunity to explore in that 
direction. Much of his leisure time is spent 
in reading mechanical magazines and in 
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‘‘tinkering,’’ but no connection exists be- 
tween these interests and his school work. 
Only the traditional college preparatory 
courses are offered here. While he was in 
elementary school the work was so easy for 
him that he did not need to study to get 
fair grades. As a result he developed such 
slovenly study habits that now he has no 
idea how to study efficiently and effi 
tively. 

Would transfer to the high 
school straighten out his difficulties? How 
much mental and physical effort should we 
expect him to put forth while growing so 
fast? Can we make arrangements to train 
him in the techniques of study? The boy 
is blessed with an understanding father 


technical 


who is willing to cooperate in any way 
possible. 

The next girl is eighteen years old, of 
German extraction and the oldest of sey- 
eral children. She started in the commer- 
cial high school but found it impossible to 
earry the work satisfactorily, and so she 
transferred here. In this general high 
school she is carrying the first semester of 
English for the fourth time. Last semes- 
ter failed but general 
science, and she barely passed that. As far 
as ability to get information out of books 
is concerned she is in the lowest one or two 
per cent. of high-school students. Yet she 
says she likes school and wants to con- 


she everything 


tinue ! 

Her father operates a small farm, and 
she enjoys such work better than any other 
occupation with which she is familiar. But 
her father, she says, has no use for her and 
has driven her away from home. She 
‘*hates’’ cooking and sewing. What 
lets are there for her through science, she 
inquires. Her general appearance 
tainly gives no promise of an early mar- 
riage! What should such a girl do? 

The boy who follows is one of the worst 
stammerers I have ever seen. Despite this 
and the fact that he is descended from the 


9? 


out- 


eer- 
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f-raff of the town, he is well liked both 
teachers and students. He gave one of 
e gamest exhibitions of running I have 
ver seen a few days ago when the coach 
nt him in to act as pace-setter in the half 
ile race of an important meet. He hopes 

entually to become a newspaper man, due 
principally to the suggestion of an English 
acher who says he has a rare spark of 

nius for writing. But did you see his 
face light up with hope when I suggested 

him that there was a chance that his 
peech defect might be cured? No one had 
ver before told him that such a possibility 
Every other consideration has be- 


J 


existed. 

me secondary to a consuming desire to 
rid himself of a condition that has for years 
nade him miserable. 

About a year ago I talked to the boy who 
has just come into the room. At that time 
he was very much discouraged because of 
He was aim- 
lessly drifting through school. He liked 
mathematics and history and was much in- 
terested in ‘‘why the wheels go round.’’ A 
few suggestions were made to him last 
year: First, he was given definite instruc- 
tions on how to improve his study habits; 
fields were 


his poor scholastie record. 


second, several occupational 
discussed with him and ways of getting 
further information about them suggested ; 
third, he was urged to investigate the feasi- 
bility of transfer to a technical high school. 
A remarkable change has occurred in a 
year’s time. I can hardly believe he is the 
same boy. The uncertain, doubtful, hesi- 
tant attitude of twelve months ago has 
changed to a confident, happy outlook on 
life. He now wants to become a mechani- 
cal engineer, and although he has only 
average mental ability he seems likely to 
succeed. 

This has been rather an extraordinary 
day. I am willing to grant that not every 
day does one meet with such a wide variety 
of problems as these boys and girls have 
presented. But the day is unusual when 
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some situation different from the more ob- 
vious and expected vocational or eduea- 
tional problem does not appear. One never 
knows what situation will next present 
itself. 

Out of the thousands of conferences sim- 
ilar to these to-day have come questions 
covering the whole range of educational, 
vocational and personal problems that per- 
plex adolescents. Here are some samples: 
How can I get any social development 
when my parents won’t even let me walk 
How eould 
[ get a cow-testing association? 
What does a year at college cost? How 
ean I stop my mother from running around 
with men? Should I father’s 


offer to set me up in the hardware busi- 


home from church with a boy? 
work in 


take my 
ness ? 

Sinee high school is so hard for me is it 
worth while to try to get through college? 
Is there any chance for a woman in electro- 
therapy? Should a boy who is late in 
reaching adolescence go to college at six- 
teen or seventeen? How do you get into 
the Government Forest Service ? 
I study science and still believe in the 
Bible? Doesn’t it 


commit suicide than to live? 


How ean 


courage to 
Does it cost 


less to go to a small college than to a large 


take more 


one? If sex is a normal thing why don’t 
people act like it was? 

Are correspondence courses in electricity 
any good? Can business college training 
be transferred toward a regular college de- 
Should a Protestant girl enter a 
Catholie hospital for training ? 
How can I learn to Are 
there any tests that will tell me what I am 
fitted for? Should I take up medicine just 
because my folks want me to? Should I 


go to a large college or to a small one? 


cree? 
nurse’s 
concentrate ? 


Since my mother is insane do I dare to 
marry and have children? How is the best 
way to learn to be a chef? After I finish 
high school should I stay out a year and 
Will 


work or go on to college right away? 
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bookkeeping machines crowd out regular 
bookkeepers? Does a_ professional boxer 
make anything if he is just an ordinary 
‘*palooka’’? What things in life are most 
worth while? 

And thousands of others. No one per- 
son, of course, no matter how thoroughly 
trained and competent he may be, can hope 
to answer all of them. He answer 
many factual questions directly or put the 
individual in touch with reliable sources of 
information, but when the problem involves 


can 


choice between two or more alternatives 
the counselor must be forever on his guard 
against making the decision himself. His 
chief functions are to see that the person 
understands his own problem and to help 
him get all information necessary for its 
intelligent solution. 

How frequently do the various kinds of 
After talking individu- 
of these 


problems occur? 
ally with about four thousand 
students, most of them seniors, I find that 
about seven questions out of every ten are 
eoncerned in one way or another with vo- 
eations. Nearly half of this group of 
questions, however, make specific inquiry 
about for some oeecupation, so 
they may just as well be called educational 
Nearly one fourth of the 


training 


as vocational. 
total involve general educational problems 
having to do with such things as college 
choice, entrance, cost, courses and so forth. 
Many are interested in trade schools and 
apprenticeship. Some, even as late as the 
senior year, wish help in improving their 
adjustments to high school. 

Personal adjustment questions make up 
about 10 per cent. of the total. This is 
probably conservative as an estimate of the 
actual number of such problems which stu- 
dents have, owing to the very natural hesi- 
taney of an individual to discuss his most 
intimate problems with another. It is sur- 
prising that the highly intelligent students 
have more personal adjustment problems 
than do those with less mental ability. 
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Why many of these problems should sti|] 
be problems, particularly in the senior year 
of high school, is a question that has con- 
stantly recurred to me throughout the two 
years in which these conferences have bee) 
There seems to be but one 
answer—that some of the 
which make up our society have failed in 
some degree to function effectively for 
these boys and girls, otherwise more of 
these questions would have been answered 
satisfactorily in earlier years. 

No personnel program, no matter how 
effectively conceived and executed, would 
eliminate all problems. New problems con- 
stantly oecur and old ones recur. ‘The 
human equation ean not be controlled 
mathematically; but the almost appalling 
nature of many of the problems indicates 
that more should be done to aid the indi- 
vidual to solve them. More important 
still, the occurrence of many of them should 
be forestalled before they ever become 
problems. We must give adequate atten 
tion to the prevention of maladjustment 
before serious social and emotional as well 
as academic and vocational problems de- 


taking place. 
institutions 


velop. 

If the home, the church, industry, other 
social institutions do not perform for 
young people the functions that might con- 
ceivably be allocated to them, it becomes 
the duty of the school to do whatever is 
necessary to make a well-rounded and sat- 
isfactorily adjusted individual. The schoo! 
is responsible for doing more than it has 
in the past to forestall the occurrence of, 
or to resolve after occurrence, many of the 
problems of those enrolled. 

On the surface of the moon astronomers 
have christened one area the Sea of 
Storms, because of its disturbed appear- 
ance. Perhaps no period of human exis- 
tence can more certainly be called the Sea 
of Storms than adolescence. These adoles- 
cent storms, now waxing, now waning, 


sometimes intense, sometimes scarcely 
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creating a ripple, have as their generating 
forees the processes which Hollingworth 
calls becoming psychologically weaned, 
achieving self-support, developing a hetero- 
sexual attitude and acquiring a point of 
view on life. Menninger’s description of 
the storms of the college student aptly ap- 
plies to the high-school student as well 
when he says: 

There are problems of athletic ambition and 
disappointment. .. . There are problems of love 
affairs dealt with in the immature fashion to be 
expected at this age, but also with an intensity 
vhich the unsympathetic may easily underesti- 

ate. There are problems of jealousies and envies 
inside and outside the family, conflicts with pa- 
rents, special antipathies to subjects and instruc- 
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tors, religious problems, curricular 


physical problems real and imaginary, life-work 


problems, 


problems, racial problems, sexual problems, eco- 
nomic problems—in fact, all the problems that 
older people have, plus a great many more. 


As bodies of water often appear safe and 
calm, but have dangerous reefs, shoals, 
cross currents, undertows under the sur- 
face, so also has the Sea of Adolescence. 
If ever the individual needs a pilot to help 
him steer a course it is when he is passing 
through the adolescent Sea of Storms into 
the safer and calmer waters of adulthood. 
An effective student personnel program in 
every high school will go far toward help- 
ing chart the course. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


VACATION COURSES AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF GENEVA 

Tue University of Geneva offers its forty- 
third annual summer vacation courses for mod- 
ern French, for the benefit of foreign students, 
from July 5 to October 12. This year the 
courses include: A general course in French 
language, literature and culture from July 5 
to 31; a special course in French language, lit- 
erature and culture for teachers of French, 
trom July 16 to August 15, and an elementary 
French course in 2 series, from July 5 to 31, 
and from August 3 to 29. 

In the general course are included practical 
instruetion in vocabulary, grammar, translation, 
phoneties and diction; lectures on French sty- 
listies; deseriptive and practical phonetics and 
literary recitals, also lessons on a variety of 
cultural topies. In the beginners course the 
students are grouped in small classes, according 
to their native language, and they will be given 
ten lessons per week by experienced teachers. 
Their studies will be devoted to French vo- 
eabulary, grammar, spelling, pronunciation, 
phonetics, exercises in phraseology, conversa- 
tion, ete. Vacation courses for modern French 
will also be held at Lausanne and Neuchatel. 

At Lausanne, which is situated on the Lake 
of Geneva, vacation courses are available in 


two series of three weeks each, from July 16 
to August 25 and from August 30 to October 
10, respectively. At Neuchatel, two university 
summer courses for modern French will be held 
from July 16 to August 9, and August 13 to 
September 5, respectively. 

The fees for any of these courses at Geneva, 
Lausanne or Neuchatel are modest and 
the Swiss Railways and the Postal Motor Coach 


services will grant a special reduction of 30 per 


very 


cent. on tickets issued at the Agencies of the 
Federal 


This reduction is granted for the sum- 


Swiss Railways or Tourist offices 
abroad. 
mer season, t.e., from June 15 to October 15, 
on condition that the visitor stays at least 7 
days in Switzerland. 

In addition it may be pointed out that the 
Swiss Railroads grant a special rebate of 50 
per cent. on single or return second and third 
class tickets to foreign students between the ages 
16 to 25 provided that they are registered in a 
foreign university, and that they subscribe to 
at least one series of a vacation course. 

Extensive preparations are made by Swiss 
university cities for the general entertainment 
of foreign students. There will be musical and 
literary soirées, as well as regular excursions. 
Wednesday afternoons are generally devoted to 
hikes in the city’s environs, with each one hav- 








goal of its own, such as an old church, 


Ing a 
, .dieval chite: » nisinrosoue ‘villaie 

a medieval chateau, a picturesque village or 
near-by point of view. Saturdays are usually 
devoted to longer trips into the Alpine regions. 
Participation in these outings is not obligatory, 


but their cost will be kept at a low figure. 


STATE AID FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
IN 1933 


THe National Edueation Association has 


drawn up the following summary of state 


legislation enacted during the year 1933: 


Alabama from new per- 


sonal and corporation income taxes to refund state 


pledge d net proceeds 


obligations that inelude $11,000,000 for education. 


California raised from state sourees revenue 


formerly required for school support trom county 
Sources. 
Indiana kept all schools open by providing that 


county school corporations shall receive three 
fourths of the proceeds remaining from a new tax 


on intangibles after 10 per cent. is paid to the 
state general fund. 

Lowa strengthened its teacher certification laws, 
differentiating certificates according to training 
and position, 

Michigan set 
per cent. up to $15,000,000 of the balance from a 


new gross retail sales tax, after $31,700,000 is set 


aside for equalization purposes 10 


aside for other state purposes. 

North Carolina provided a $16,000,000 annual 
appropriation to operate schools for eight months 
on state standards. 

Ohio apportioned 96 per cent. of the revenue 
from a tax on intangibles among schools. 

Pennsylvania took steps to provide $5,000,000 
for financially embarrassed school districts, through 
tax on alcoholic beverages. 

South term 
the cost of public school teachers’ salaries. The 
state also earmarked for school purposes $893,000 


Carolina assumed for a six-month 


of the proceeds from the personal income tax. 
South Dakota earmarked for school purposes 50 
per cent. of the gross revenue from a new gross 
income tax. 
Tennessee authorized a bond 
the state paid to counties approximately $8,000,000 


issue from which 
owed them for schools. 

Virginia restored to the school budget $150,000 
to prevent school closings up to the January, 1934, 
meeting of the General Assembly. 

West Virginia adopted a county-unit system of 
schools, consolidating all magisterial, subdistricts 
and independent districts under county boards of 


education. 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Dr. JAMES N. RULE, state superintendent of 
public instruction for Pennsylvania, writes in the 
May issue of the Public Education Bulletin that 
this year Pennsylvania secondary schools gradu- 
Possibly 


one fourth of this group will continue their 


ate more than 60,000 boys and girls. 
work in higher institutions next fall. A smal! 
percentage of them will find employment. A 
still larger group will join the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

He continues: “There is a distinet need in 
Pennsylvania for types of educational activities 
and opportunities, both on the vocational and 
the avocational level, that will extend our present 
program of adult education. It is reported that 
in one of the large industrial cities in the eoun- 
try an agreement has been reached to employ 
no one who is under twenty-one years of age. 
Conditions in industry practically have deter- 
mined that this situation will prevail in most 
of our communities. Present educational and 
recreational facilities are neither adequate nor 
adapted to meet the needs of our young people. 
So that their needs may be understood more 
clearly, the following suggestions are made: 
Commonwealth 


1. Every community in the 


should organize cooperative committees to 
consider the problem of unemployed youth, 
and youth about to leave or be graduated 
This committee may well be 
school teachers, 


from school. 


made up of business men, 
supervisors and administrators, social leaders 
and representative youth in the community. 

2. Efforts should be made wherever possible to 
develop recreational programs and _ enter- 
prises which will provide wholesome, creative 
activities for groups of unemployed young 
people. 

3. Asa part of the community survey an effort 
should be made to see if it is not possible 
to organize cooperative enterprises, handi- 
craft centers, and projects of some type to 
engage the interest and abilities of these 
young people, at least temporarily. 

4. Much has been accomplished in the way of 
developing morale-building programs. Youth 
itself can be of tremendous help in this re- 
spect. Summer camps, organized on a ¢o- 
operative basis and providing for a low cost 
maintenance, will be helpful. 
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THE MICHIGAN TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG EXPLORERS 


Tue organization of a training school for 
ing explorers, interested in adventure and the 
ientifie methods of modern exploring, with un- 
iarted wilds of the Yukon as the first “labora- 
ry,” will be initiated at the University of Mich- 
ivan under the direction of Professor Ralph L. 
Belknap, of the department of geology and di- 
rector of the last University of Michigan Green- 
and Expedition. It is proposed to develop an 
\merican group of young explorers, similar to 

e Oxford Aretie Club, which is a recognized 
scientific organization in England. 

Professor Belknap points out that it is a 
popular idea that exploring, except in the Ant- 
arctie regions, is a business of the past, but the 
fact is that large areas exist in many parts of 
the world of which we have no real knowledge 
other than the report of their existence by some 
who have traveled rapidly across country. This 
was the ease with Greenland until recent years, 
when scientific men of several nations became 
interested in the weather of that continent as an 
influence on transatlantie flying. 

The new explorer, it is said, will differ from 
the traditional adventurer who traveled largely 
for sport, curiosity, personal profit or vague 
scientifie interest. He will be a man fairly ex- 
pert in several sciences at least. Instead of dash- 
ing across country he will travel slowly, map- 
ping the land, studying its plant, animal and 
human life, with particular care given to ac- 
curate estimates of natural resources and geo- 
logical and meteorological conditions. Probably 
the work will be carried on increasingly by fairly 
large expeditions, like that of Admiral Byrd, so 
that the members of expeditions will be in a 
position to achieve more really important results 
for the advancement of knowledge, than the old- 
fashioned pioneer adventurer. 

The party which will enter the Yukon this 
summer will consist of Professor Belknap; 
George Tennant, cook of the first Byrd expedi- 
tion, and, probably, Dr. Peter Heinbecker, of 
Washington University, St. Louis, who has made 
medical studies in Labrador and Greenland, and 
about twenty “students.” 

Establishing a base camp above Dawson, the 
expedition will travel northward into territory 
ideally suited to learning the technique of ex- 
ploration. A little gold panning is planned, but 
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practical geography, geology, nature study and 
photography will be given most attention. It is 
also planned to study how glaciers eat backward 
into mountain valleys and to make tests of the 
thickness of the glacial ice. 


APPOINTMENTS FROM NEW YORK 
STATE TO THE FACULTY OF THE 
SUMMER SESSION OF CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ACCORDING to an announcement recently made 
by Dr. John J. Coss, director of the Columbia 
University summer session, which opens on July 
9, more than fifty representatives of labor, the 
clergy, the arts, business and the schools, eol- 
leges and universities of the State of New York 
are included in the faculty appointments. 

Among these are: 

Dr. Edmund B. Chaffee, director of the Labor 
Temple, New York City, who will participate 
with Kirby Page, editor of The World To-mor- 
row, and Professor Daniel J. Fleming in a course 
in ethical issues in modern society at the Union 
Theological Seminary. C. Ivar Hellstrom, min- 
ister of religious education at the Riverside 
Chureh, New York City, will give a course at 
the seminary on “The Church’s Educational 
Task.” Dean L. A. Weigle, of the Yale Divin- 
ity School, and Professor H. 8. Elliott, of 
Union College, will also collaborate in this 
course. 

Carl L. Becker, John Stambaugh professor of 
history at Cornell University, will give a course 
on political and social conditions in France prior 
to the Revolution and the intellectual movement 
in the eighteenth century. Dr. Nathaniel 
Schmidt, professor emeritus of Semitic lan- 
guages and Oriental history, also of Cornell Uni- 
versity, will direct a study of the Roman empire. 

Bruce Bliven, editor of The New Republic, 
and Joseph Wood Krutch, dramatie critic and 
associate editor of The Nation, will join with 
four other scholars in a symposium on outstand- 
ing movements in the literature of the present 
day. A class in “Newspaper Practice,” directed 
by Robert E. Garst, of The New York Times, 
will be organized as a newspaper staff with the 
instructor as the editor in charge, and the essen- 
tials of writing advertising copy will be outlined 
by William I. Orchard, of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine and Osborn, Incorporated. Otto W. Fuhr- 
man, consulting typographer and director of 
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the Division of Graphic Arts, New York Uni- 
versity, will consider printing as an art and 
compare it with other forms of artistic expres- 
sion in a course on the history of bookmaking. 

Miss Amelia Grant, director of the nursing 
service of the New York State Board of Health, 
and Miss Jessie T. Prisech, of the State Normal 
School, New Paltz, will give instruction in nurs- 
ing. Courses in the School of Library Service 
will be given by Miss Amelia H. Munson, of the 
New York Publie Library; Miss Edna B. Bayer, 
librarian of the Benjamin Franklin Junior- 
Senior High School, Rochester; Miss Linda H. 
Morley, librarian of the Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Lacorporated, New York City, and 
Charles F. MeCombs, superintendent of the 
Main Reading Room, New York Publie Library. 
In music, courses will be given by members of 
the Juilliard School. 

Other instructors will include Floyd H. All- 
port, professor of psychology at Harvard Uni- 
versity; Dr. Joseph M. Feld, of Brooklyn Col- 
lege; Edward W. Mammen, of the College of the 
City of New York, and Dr. Varney Clyde 
Arnspiger, director of research of the Erpi Pie- 


ture Consultants. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER OF STAN- 
FORD UNIVERSITY 


AccorDING to a correspondent, Stanford Uni- 


versity plans a Summer Quarter faculty for 


1934-35 which is representative of widely 


varied academic circles. From Europe, Angel 
Gonzales-Palencia is bringing Spanish culture 
and his special knowledge of Arabic; Camillo 
von Klenze, of the University of Munich, is 
teaching both during the spring and summer; 
Felix Bloch, the German physicist, will lecture 
at the university for a two-year period; G. 
Marston Haddock, director of the Leeds School 
of Music, England, will be a lecturer in publie 
speaking. 

Professor William Leonard Crum, of Har- 
vard University, formerly editor of the Harvard 
Review of Economic Statistics, will lecture in 
the department of economics. From Yale Uni- 
versity, the head of the department of history, 
Professor Ralph H. Gabriel, will give courses 
relating to the social and intellectual history of 
the United States. 

The department of sociology will hear Pro- 
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fessor Roderick D. McKenzie, of the Unive: 
sity of Michigan; lectures in mathematics wi|! 
be given by Professor Dunham Jackson, of the 
University of Minnesota. Professor Peter H. 
Odegard, from the Ohio State University, is 
giving during the spring and summer months 
the courses usually directed by Professor T. A. 
Barclay, who is now on leave. Professor Wl- 
liam Savery, of the University of Washington, 
will lecture in philosophy. 

Among lecturers in the School of Edueation 
are Charles Clinton Peters, director of educa 
tional research at Pennsylvania State College; 
John Alexander MeGeogh, professor of psy 
chology at the University of Missouri; Walter 
R. Hepner, chief of the Division of Secondary 
Edueation for the State of California; Lucia 
Bush Mirrielees, professor of English at the 
University of Montana; Alvin C. Eurich, assis 
tant professor and assistant director of educa- 
tional research at the University of Minnesota, 
and Pau: R. Hanna, associate director of 1 
search, Lincoln School, Columbia University. 
SCHOOL EXECUTIVE CONFERENCE AT 

THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 

IN recognition of the fact that many school 
executives find it impossible to remain awa) 
from their work for the full duration of a regu- 
lar summer session, and that others are not able 
to remain in Denver during a full six weeks’ 
period, the University of Denver this year is 
inaugurating a Summer School Executives Con- 
ference under the direction of Dr. Arnold F. 
Joyal, who will serve as director. The confer 
ence will be administered by the department of 
education at the university, and will be held dur- 
ing the last week of the first summer session and 
the first week of the second session; that is, from 
July 18 to 27, inclusive. 

The purpose of the conference is to provide 
an opportunity to obtain an intensive study o! 
the recent information in the field of school ad 
ministration and supervision in a short time and 
with minimum expense. The conference will be 
organized with two sessions daily for each 0! 
the ten days of its duration. The morning ses- 
sion will extend from 9:00 to 12: 00; the after 
noon session from 1:30 to 3:30. Thus, there 
will be twenty meetings of the group. At each 
of these meetings, some one single important 
topic of special interest to the group will be dis- 
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cussed. A different instructor will present each 
of the twenty topies which have been selected. 
The faeulty will be made up of regular mem- 
ers of the summer session staff and other espe- 
cially qualified school men in the state who have 
een invited to participate. The conference will 
© on a non-academic basis. There will be no 
academie eredit granted for attendance, although 
a certificate of attendance will be issued to those 
who desire it. There will be no examinations. 
Participation in the diseussion will be purely 
voluntary. The total cost of the conference will 
be $11.00, one dollar of which will pay for a sy1- 
labus and selected bibliography. 

The topies which have been selected for dis- 
cussion were built up by a survey of the inter- 
ests of typical school men in the field. Every 
ittempt will be made to keep the subject-matter 
and diseussion on a practical basis. Each in- 
struector will devote a part of the session to a 


a 


scussion of the special problems brought out 
by the conference. 

The following is a provisional list of instruc 
tors: Helen Allphin, supervisor of intermediate 
crades, Denver Public Schools; H. M. Corning, 
superintendent of schools, Colorado Springs; C. 
L. Cushman, director of research and curricu- 
lum, Denver Publie Schools; Guy Fox, assistant 
lirector of research, Denver Public Schools; 
Charles E. Greene, assistant superintendent of 
Frederick M. Hunter, chan- 
cellor of the university and professor of educa- 


schools, Denver; 
tion; Granville B. Johnson, professor of physi- 
cal edueation; Arnold E. Joyal, assistant pro- 
fessor of education; Inez Johnson Lewis, state 
Perey 
Locey, professor of physical education; G. L. 


superintendent of public instruction; 
Maxwell, associate professor of education; Law- 
rence W. Miller, professor of psychology; W. 
I}. Mooney, executive secretary, Colorado Edu- 
cation Association; W. F. Templin, county su- 
perintendent of schools, Las Animas County; A. 
I 

it. J. Walters, dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts and professor of education; Gilbert S. 
Willey, professor of education; Ernest A. Zel- 
liot, associate professor of education. 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED BY 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

AT its commencement exercises Columbia Uni- 
versity conferred nine honorary degrees. In 


Threlkeld, superintendent of schools, Denver; 
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making the awards to those most immediately 


concerned with education, President Nicholas 
Murray Butler said: 

Doctor OF SCIENCE 
ERNEST WILLIAM BrowN—Native of England, 


schooled at Christ’s College, Cambridge; out 


standing mathematician, honored time and 
again on three continents for highly important 
contributions to lunar theory and to celestial 
and general mechanics; who can soothe Othello 


“Tt 


she comes more 


when he cries: is the very error of the 


moon; nearer earth than she 


was wont, and makes men mad.’’ Professor of 
mathematics at Yale University since 1907. 
JAMES BryANT CONANT—Born and bred in Massa 
chusetts and trained at Harvard College, to 
which he is giving his life as man of science 
and now as chief administrative officer; early 
reaching highest distinction for research in the 
field of organic chemistry, and as president of 
Harvard University, twenty-third in a note 
worthy succession of truly great men in a truly 


great post. 
Doctor oF LETTERS 
HARRY WoopBURN CHASE—Of New England stock 
and birth, graduated from Dartmouth College 
and Clark University; turning to educational 
philosophy and administration, and rendering 
Clark Uni- 
versity, at the University of North Carolina 


noteworthy service in succession at 


and at the University of Illinois; now our 
neighbor and friend as chancellor of New York 
University, which has a full century of accom 
plishment to look back upon. 
ITAROLD WILLIS Dopps—Of Pennsylvania 
City 
Princeton and at the University of 
gaining 
teacher at Purdue 
versity before going back to Princeton; ex 
perienced in public affairs and administration 
as adviser to several South and Central Ameri 


stock, 


pursuing studies at Grove College, at 
Pennsy! 
vania; experience as an academic 


and Western Reserve Un 


can governments; just now chosen to be presi 
dent of Princeton University to take up the 
noble task which in 
borne with distinction by McGosh, by Patton, 


our own time has been 


by Wilson and by Hibben; rejoicing in the good 
will and happy friendship of us all. 


Doctor or LAWS 


CoRDELL Hvuti-—tTrained in the liberal arts and in 


the law in his native state of Tennessee; 
quickly entering upon public service and earn 
ing an enviable reputation as, successively, 




















the State of 


member of the Legislature of 

rennessee, Judge of the State Court, member 
of the House of Representatives and a Senator 
of the United States; chosen by the President 
at this critical moment to counsel and to guide 
in the formulation and conduct of our interna- 


tional relations, which constitute the most im- 


roblem before this country and before 


po in } 

the world; looking facts steadily and coura- 
geously in the face, and giving the counsels of 
true progress toward peace and prosperity for 


i 


our own people and for all people. 


JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES ladder of 


Climbing the 


discipline at Eton and at 


and 


scholarship 





Dr. L. P. Sic, professor of physics, dean of 
the College and of the Graduate School and act- 
ing dean of the School of Edueation at the Uni- 
Pittsburgh, will assume the presi- 
Washington, at 


versity ol 
dency ot the University of 


Seattle, on August 1. 


Tue Rey. Dr. Frep P. Corson, of Baldwin, 
New York, superintendent of the Brooklyn 
South Distriet of the New York East Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was 
elected president of Dickinson College, at the 


meeting of the board of trustees on 


Dr. Corson, who is thirty-eight years 


annual 
June 8. 
old, succeeds Dr. Karl T. Waugh, who resigned 
last June. Dr. J. H. Morgan, president of the 
college from 1914 to 1928, and again from 1931 
to 1932, has been serving as president for the 
past year. 

Dr. TyLer W. DenNeErttT, who will become 
president of Williams College upon the retire- 
ment this month of Dr. Harry A. Garfield, was 
guest of honor on June 11 at the Williams Club 
of New York City. The board of governors of 
the club, headed by Judge Charles C. Nott, Jr., 
gave Professor Dennett a dinner, and the alumni 


of Williams weleomed him afterwards. 


THe Rev. Dr. Eary S. Rupisiu was installed 
as president of Thiel College at Greenville, 


Pennsylvania, on June 6. 


Dr. Josep A. SERENA has resigned as presi- 
dent of Bethany College, West Virginia. Dr. 
Serena, who was president of the Southeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College at Cape Girardeau, 
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King’s College, Cambridge; quickly and clos 
associated with public policies, national and in 
economic adviser 


ternational, as trusted 


one of the most brilliant econ 


counselor ; 
minds of our time, engaged in the well-nigh 
hopeless task of trying to make our fellow 
informed in respect to what affects them most 
directly; one who prefers intelligent plann 
of human affairs to the attempt without eit] 
guiding principle or courageous understanding 
changing social, e& 


to ‘‘muddle through’’ 


nomie and political conditions as these ar 


constantly presenting themselves in new 


difficult forms. 






became president of Bethany College last Sep- 
tember. 

MippLeBuRY COLLEGE conferred at commence- 
ment on June 11 the degree of doctor of Jaws 
on Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, president emeritus 
of Harvard University. 

Boston University conferred on June 11 the 
degree of doctor of literature on Dr. George F. 
Zook, U. S. Commissioner of Edueation and 
director elect of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. The degree of doctor of the humanities 
was conferred on Dr. James Bryant Conant, of 
Harvard University, and on Dr. John Lawrence 
Seaton, president of Albion College. Dr. Zook 
gave the commencement address. 

At the one hundred and thirteenth commence- 
ment of the George Washington University the 
doctorate of laws was conferred on John Lloyd 
Newcomb, who was recently installed as presi- 
dent of the University of Virginia, and on 
President Arthur Cutts Willard, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The award to the two college 
presidents was made in observance of the 
fiftieth aniversary of the founding of the School 
of Engineering. 

THE degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
by the University of Nebraska at commencement 
on Dr. Walter B. Pillsbury, professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Michigan. 


DEAN FRANK W. NICHOLSON, who has been 
associated with Wesleyan University for forty- 
three years, has retired with the title of pro- 


fessor emeritus. He will be the guest of honor 
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the annual meeting of the Alumni Association 

June 16. 

[RIBUTE was paid Dr. A. C. Rothermel, retir- 

, president of the State Teachers College at 
Kutztown, when all teacher college presidents 

Pennsylvania attended a special assembly at 
May 18. It 
of all State Teachers Colleges 


college on was the first time 
presidents 
one of these institutions to 
Dr. Rothermel 


e close of the eurrent college year following 


id assembled at 
nor its president. retires at 
forty-eight years of active service in the publie 
For the past thirty- 


five years he has been president of the college. 


schools of Pennsylvania. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. John R. Murlin, 
director of the department of vital economies at 
the University of Rochester, was recently given 
members of the staff, graduate students and 
x associates, in celebration of the sixtieth 


ot! 


anniversary of his birth. A moroeco-bound vol- 
ume of letters of greeting from many of his 
friends was presented. 

Dr. ALEXANDER VASILIEV, professor of ancient 

story at the University of Wisconsin, has been 
elected a member of the Academy of Sciences 

Belgrade, Jugoslavia, in recognition of his 
contributions to the field of Byzantine history. 
Professor Vasiliev is now on leave of absence in 
order to make a further study of Byzantine 
lization. 

THE Venezuelan Government has conferred 
ipon Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, director of the Cen- 
ter of Inter-American Studies of George Wash- 
ngton University, its medal of honor of public 
instruction in recognition of his scholarship in 
the field of Hispanie-American studies, and con- 
tributions to cultural relations between the coun- 
tries of the Americas. 


PROFESSOR WiLLIAM A. LAMBETH, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, has been decorated with the 
cross of Commendatore of the Crown of Italy. 
It is the third time that the Italian government 
lias decorated Dr. Lambeth in recognition of the 
efforts he has made to bring about a better un- 
derstanding of Italy in the United States. 


JOHN KIRKLAND CLARK, lawyer of New York 
City, was elected president of the New York 
Alumni Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa at its recent 
annual meeting. 
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Dr. Haso HOLBORN, who since 1931 has oceu- 
pied the Carnegie chair of modern history and 
international relations at the Berlin School of 
Polities, has been appointed visiting professor 
of history at Yale University. 


Dr. WituiamM A. YEAGER, who for the past 
four years has been assistant director of the 
Teacher Division of the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Publie Instruction, has been ap 
pointed professor of education and director of 
courses in educational administration at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He will begin his work 
with the six weeks’ summer session on July 2. 
Dr. Yeager will fill the position left vaeant by 
the resignation of Dr. Q. A. W. Rohrbach, who 
becomes president of the state teachers college at 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

THROUGH recognition by the Juilliard Foun- 
dation of Music, New York City, the University 
of Denver will have a professorship of music, 
Miss Lucille Wilkin, 
who is a graduate of the Juilliard School, who 


beginning in September. 


studied under Madame Olga Samaross while 
there, has been appointed by the board of trus- 


tees to be the first professor. 


Horace 8S. Forp, bursar at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology for twenty years, has 
been appointed treasurer and a member of the 
corporation. Delbert L. Rhind, assistant bursar, 
succeeds Mr. Ford and Wolcott A. Hokanson, 
chief accountant, has been made assistant bursar. 


Dr. Howarp F. Lowry, of the department of 
English of the College of Wooster, has been ap- 
pointed general editor and educational manager 
of the Oxford University Press in America. 
Professor Lowry was recently elected a Guggen- 
fellow for 1934-35. Active 
with the press will not begin until early in 1935. 
Dr. Lowry will be in England engaged in liter- 


heim association 


ary research from the close of the college year 
until the beginning of the second semester. He 
will continue his work in the college, teaching 
two courses during the college year. 

Henry Ruz, of Milwaukee, who has been 
teaching classes for workers in industry in eight 
principal cities this winter under the program 
of the School for Workers of the University of 
Wisconsin, has been named State Supervisor of 
Workers’ Edueation. 
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Dr. Epwin W. Kemmerer, Walker professor 
of international finance at Princeton University, 
sailed on June 3, en route to Turkey, where he 
will act as adviser to the Turkish Government 
in its currency and banking problems. 

Dr. Guy E. SNAvELY, president of Birming- 
ham-Southern College, sailed on June 2 from 
New York, to spend two months in Europe. 


LEAVE of absence for three months has been 
granted to Clarence E. Walton, assistant li- 
brarian at Harvard University, to investigate 
the organization and special problems of Euro- 
pean libraries. 

Justice HarLaAN F. Strong, of the United 
States Supreme Court; Marvin Bristol Rosen- 
berry, chief justice of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court; Newton D. Baker, Dean Roscoe 
Pound, of the Harvard Law School, will deliver 


the principal addresses on June 15 at the formal 


and 


dedication of the new building of the Univer- 


sity of Michigan Law School. 


Dr. Davin ALLAN Ropertson, president of 
Goucher College, Baltimore, delivered the ad- 
dress at the commencement exercises of Mary 
Baldwin College on May 29, taking as his sub- 
ject “Commencements.” On June 5 he spoke at 
the commencement of Randolph-Macon College 
for Women on “Tourists and Explorers.” On 
June 11 he will make the Phi Beta 
Kappa address at the University of Virginia on 
and on June 13 the 
commencement address, “Foreign Criticism of 
at the University of 


annual 
“Universities in Memoirs,” 
American Universities” 
Buffalo. 

Dr. CLARENCE C. Li’TLeE, managing director 
of the American Society for the Control of 
Cancer and director of the Roseoe B. Jackson 
Memorial Laboratory at Bar Harbor, Maine, 
formerly president of the University of Mich- 
igan, gave the commencement address at the 
Child Edueation Foundation Training School, 
New York City. 


Dr. Ropert C. CLoruier, president of Rut- 


gers University, gave the baccalaureate address 


at the commencement exercises of the New Jer- 
sey College for Women. 

Art the seventy-first annual commencement of 
Kansas State College at Manhattan on May 31, 
Dr. W. E. Wickenden, president of Case School 
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of Applied Science, delivered the address on 
“Making Terms with the Machine.” 


Proressor WILLIAM RoBERT SHEPHERD, Seth 
Low professor of history at Columbia Univer- 
sity, died in Berlin on June 7. He was sixty 
two years old. Dr. Shepherd reached Berlin oy 
June | expecting to lecture at the University ot 
Berlin on June 5. On account of his illness his 
lecture was read by Professor Schoenemann. 
Two years ago Dr. Shepherd was appointed 
visiting Carnegie professor at the University ot 
Vienna, where he lectured on the influence ot 
American institutions on the life and thought 
of Europe. For this work he was awarded t 
gold medal of honor of the government of 


, 
ne 


Austria. 

A CONFERENCE of the New York State div: 
sion of the North Atlantie section of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women was held 
at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, from June 
14 to 16. The speakers included President 
Henry Noble MacCracken and Dean C. Mildred 
Thompson, of Vassar; E. C. Lindeman, of the 
New York School of Social Work, and Dr. 
Marion Edwards Park, president of Bryn Mawr 
College. 


Dr. James T. SHOTWELL, director of the |) 
vision of Economies and History of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, has 
announced plans for a survey of the economic, 
social and political relations of the United States 
and Canada. Relations of the two countries wil! 
be covered from the time their people were fur 
traders and forest rangers down to the present. 
Parts of the Canadian-American survey hav 
been under way for two years, and will occupy 
the next two years. Results will be announced 
late in 1934 and again in 1935. There will be 
large working staffs in both countries. 


Senate Brut 3487, known as the Industria! 
Credit Bill, which provides for loans from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to indus- 
trial corporations, has been amended in 
House to provide for loans to school districts 
to be made up to January 31, 1935, to pay 
teachers’ salaries due and unpaid up to June 
30, 1934. This amendment, known as thie 
Sabath amendment, will provide not to exceed 
$75,000,000 in outstanding loans at any one 
time for this purpose. An unsuccessful attempt 
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as made on the floor of the House to have this 
:mendment provide loans to school districts and 
‘th s-hool boards of edueation for the refinancing 
a f school distriet indebtedness as well as the 


iving of teachers’ salaries. Since the original 


oie bill had already been passed by the Senate, the 
mended bill has been returned to the Senate 
A motion 


Us for eoneurrence on the amendment. 
was made in the Senate to refuse to concur and 
Mt a conference committee was appointed to meet 
M with the eonference committee of the House. 
[his committee will probably decide what dis- 
it position is to be made of this amendment. 


\n Associated Press dispatch reports that un- 
mployed teachers in many states soon will at- 
tend classes financed by the Federal Government 

study methods of giving instruction to in- 
dustrial workers. Georgia, Iowa, Pennsylvania, 
lennessee, Illinois, Wisconsin, North Carolina 
and California have been allotted $5,600 each 
for such short-course institutes. Most of the 
lasses will be attended by teachers from sur- 
rounding states. The first training center was 
ypened at Atlanta University on June 2, with 
thirty unemployed Negro teachers from Georgia, 
\labama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Flor- 
da, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky. The second 
center opened at the State University of Iowa 
on June 11, with students selected from Iowa, 
Missouri and Kansas. 


ACCORDING to The Christian Science Monitor, 
M. D. Collins, state 
ols of Georgia, reports that with federal ap- 
proval of a $2,000,000 grant to the rural schools 
ot the state all such schools are enabled to re- 
This grant benefits 


superintendent of the 


main open for the fall term. 
more than 12,000 Georgia teachers, in addition 
to the 1,000 teachers on the CWA pay roll al- 
ready serving in vocational and special adult in- 
struction in various About three 
fourths of the school systems of the state will be 
aided with this federal expenditure. A number 
of counties had already exhausted their school 
funds and many of the schools had been closed. 


counties. 


These ean now be reopened. 


The Oregon Education Journal reports that 
through its tax system, 98 per cent. of the 
school funds of the State of Oregon are derived 
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from a direct property tax. Last vear the tax 
delinquency averaged 43.77 per cent. for the 
state. Returns from the first quarter payments 
in twenty-two counties indicate that the delin- 
quency will be as great this year. It is esti- 
mated that fully half of the amounts received 
in March were full year payments. This year 
they received 3 per cent. discount for paying 


in full in Mareh. When winter comes the 
treasuries will again be empty. The school 


distriet warrant indebtedness is now $6,000,000, 
almost half the cost of maintaining the schools 
last year. 

As a first step in a plan which contemplates 
giving more intellectual independence to stu- 
dents, greater flexibility of schedule and more 
concentrated periods, the faculty of Vassar Col- 
lege voted on May 21 to abolish hygiene as a re 
quired 2-hour course for freshmen, substituting 
a few required lectures on health. President 
MaeCracken’s semester course in education is to 
be replaced by not more than seven orientation 
leetures given by the president to assist the 
freshmen in choosing their major fields. By the 
new plan a freshman’s time will be divided as 
evenly as possible among four courses in the 
general groups at present offered—arts, lan- 
ruage, social and natural sciences. 

ACCORDING to the Western Journal of Edu- 
cation, the California Council of Education, 
under President W. E. Givens, has decided to 
submit for adoption by the people of a plan 
for the reorganization of the State Board of 
Herbert Healy, of Kern County, 
state 


Education. 
chairman of the reorganization of the 
department committee, proposed the resolution 
providing for an elective board and the ap- 
pointment of a director of education, the term 
of office to be ten years for members of the 
board and the director to serve at the pleasure 
of the board. 

THe Westchester Institute of Fine Arts has 
acquired the property in Tarrytown, New York, 
formerly occupied by the Castle School for 
The institute is sponsored by 100 well- 
Courses in art, musie, drama, 


Girls. 
known artists. 
literature and dancing will be included in the 
expanded curriculum. Situated on a site of 
fourteen and a half acres the school can accom- 


modate 200 resident students and more than 








Charles A. Birch-Field is 
insti- 


1,000 day st udents. 


alt the head ot the group sponsoring the 


tute, and the Westchester Galleries, which are 
ised in the 


. ott « + + 1] ] 
an afhlate of the institute, will be ho 


A NEW pension system and group insurance 
plan will become effective at Princeton Uni- 
versity beginning on July 1. President Dodds 
etatac that tha a le aenll onare tan ) “e lil 

ate that the new pian wili guarantee more 11D- 

ml seater 1] oan = 
eral retiring allowances, and larger members 


pension and widows’ pensions although the maxi- 


mum amount will be $4,000. All faculty mem- 
hers above the rank of instructor participate in 
the plan, which ealls for contribution of 5 per 
cent. of each faculty member’s salary, this sum 
not to exceed $400. The university will set aside 
each year a like sum. These joint contributions 
will cease when the accumulations are sufficient 
to provide for the maximum total pension to 
which the faculty member is entitled. The new 
pensions are applicable only to members of the 
1940. Any faculty 


member retiring at the age of sixty-eight, in the 


faculty who retire after 
next six years, will receive a pension of half his 
regular salary during the last year of his active 
$3,250. If a 


member dies, leaving a widow, the university 


service, the sum not to exceed 


will guarantee a pension for the remainder of 
her life of half her husband’s pension, the mini- 
mum annual payment to be $1,500. 

3EGINNING with the entering class next fall 


eliminated in the compulsory 


grades will be 


NEEDED: A NEW PATRIOTISM 
THE our national government 
have increased steadily from the beginning. 


activities of 


They have increased very rapidly during the 
A good many of us believe that this 
But when we think 


last year. 
movement is to continue. 
of it, we are aghast at the inefficiency and cor- 
ruption of our state and municipal governments 
and the amount of politics that enters into 
national appointments. No one can claim that 
our municipalities are either as well managed 
or secure the same loyalty that our better cor- 
porations do. 

In some way we as teachers have failed to 
give the youth of America a feeling of mem- 
bership and responsibility such as must come if 
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course in physical education required of 
freshmen at Dartmouth College. “Passed” 
“Failed” will be substituted. The present p 
this 
pulsory recreational activities toward gra; 


of accrediting course and various « 
tion will be abandoned, beginning with the ; 
incoming class. The new plan reduces the r 
quired number of semester hour eredits 

122 to 120. 


will 


The present standard of 220 p 
continue. Accordingly the general 

lastic average necessary for graduation wil] 
slightly raised from 1.818 to 1.833 and a p 
Professor Ha 


R. Bruce, chairman of the committee on edu 


sible perfect average of 4.0. 


tional policy, in commenting on these chang 
pointed out that Dartmouth was one of the fi 


colleges in America which granted acaden 


eredits for recreational work. 


that begi: 


ning next autumn the College of Arts and S« 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY announces 
ences will offer an undergraduate course in all 
the major arts and related subjects. The new 
program will emphasize three points: a require 
ment of introductory and advanced work in es 
theties; a distribution of required and elective 
courses in literary art, including dramat 
music, drawing, painting, sculpture and arel 
tecture; a selection of advanced courses in the 
of art. The 
products of artistic endeavor, principles of crit 


major divisions traditions and 
cism and the recognized canons of good tast 


will be emphasized. 


we are to become in fact a great cooperating 
community or corporation in which the good ot 
all is also the good of each. 

It has generally been held that the creation 
of loyalty and patriotism was largely a func 
tion of the teaching of history and the bestow- 
ing of honors. We may well ask ourselves if 
we can expect to develop the peace-time vir- 
tues, the feeling of cooperation and responsibil- 
ity for the public welfare through a history 
which devotes two thirds or three fourths o 
Is there any reason for holding 


f ite 
pages to war. 
up these wars perpetually to the public gaze? 
The sooner they are forgotten the better. Does 
the soldier represent the ideal for America to 
follow in the years to come? 
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It has been our custom in the past to regard 
triotism as nearly synonymous with army ser- 

If we may judge from the monuments 
have been erected to “Our Heroes” of the 
rid war, it was quite unnecessary that this 
rvice should have been voluntary. 
tly the soldier became a hero and a patriot 


Appar- 


igh army service, even though he came into 


he army through a forced draft. The volun- 
eers in the American army of 1918 represented 
ily a small portion, outside of the officers. 
[he army itself was a mere cross-section of 
\merican life. entered training 
vere no more and no less patriotic than those 


Undoubtedly there is 


Those who 
who remained at home. 
omething to be said for army service as a 
‘thod of creating loyalty to the army and the 
flag. There is much to be said for the attitude 
the publie toward the soldier after his return 


civil life. If you always treat the returned 
dier as a patriot, if you eulogize him as such 
on the Fourth of July and erect monuments to 


m in every town and place his name on rolls 


honor in high schools and city halls, the sug- 
We always tend to 
ve up to what the publie expects of us. 

But it must be said of army service in gen- 
eral that it has little effect in developing loyalty 
to the country’s welfare in time of peace. The 
owerful lobbies ex-soldiers have maintained in 
Congress to work for publie funds and positions 


cestion may mean much. 


have been more feared than any other lobbies. 
Their insistent demand for the immediate pay- 
ment of the bonus, not due till 1945, in a na- 
tional erisis such as this, when most teachers, 
health officers and other publie officials have 
voluntarily accepted a reduction in pay in order 
that these various governing bodies might not 
go bankrupt, has shown that the veteran is 
made of the same clay as the rest of us. If 
we look at the struggle for better government 
in our cities, we do not find returned soldiers 
particularly conspicuous. 

Of course the idea that any one drafted into 
the army becomes a hero and a patriot thereby 
is ridiculous on the face of it. The custom of 
placing “honor rolls” of soldiers in public build- 
ings and lionizing the veteran in public life is 
not merely grossly unjust to those who served 
just as devotedly at home, but it tends to per- 
petuate the ideals and animosities of war, to 
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hold before the youth of the country an obsolete 
ideal of patriotism, that harks back to a time 
when war was man’s chief business and the very 
existence of the tribe often depended on this 
service being instantly and voluntarily given. 
While the willingness to serve in the time of 
a national emergency may be necessary, it is 
not an occasion in which we are likely to fall 
The 


columns, the publie press and the draft will 


short. drums and bugles, the marching 


for that. Placing the soldier before the 


youth of America as an ideal tends only to 


eare 


divert public attention from the issues of the 
moment which are honesty and efficiency in 
office and a general devotion to the publie good. 

Even if the soldier ideal were an adeqnate 
ideal of patriotism for young men in the twen- 
ties, it would still be a very inadequate ideal 
to hold before the country at large. It does not 
apply to men under twenty or over thirty nor 
War 


in the life of America. 


to the women of any age. can never be 


more than an incident 
We hope it will not come again in this genera- 
tion. It is foolish to give so much emphasis 
to an ideal that applies to so small a section 
of the population, and one that is so seldom 
if ever needed. 

America needs an ideal of patriotism which 
applies at all times to all, to boys and girls, 
alike. That ideal is quite 
obviously devotion to the publie good. 
It means will- 


men and women 
It means 
honesty and efficiency in office. 
ingness to serve where service will be most help- 


ful. 


not be entirely neglected at the polls. 


It means that the duties of citizenship wil 
It means 
that every citizen will enlist to fight corruption 
in office with as much fervor as he would enlist 
against a foreign foe. 

What shall we say of the murders, racketeer- 
ing, kidnappings and corruption in our Ameri- 
can cities, of the inefficient and wasteful meth- 
ods by which they are run? These bribe-taking 
politicians are the real traitors to the American 
people, a hundred times more guilty than the 
deserter in time of war. If we deem the latter 
worthy of death, what shall we say of the poli- 
tician who practically licenses the racketeer to 
commit murder? 

There are more murders committed in Chi- 
cago every year than there are in London in 
fifty, and where 95 per cent. of Chicago’s erimi- 
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nals go free, about 95 per cent. of London’s 
criminals are convicted and punished. It is not 
that we are less competent to deal with the 
criminal in this country or that the problem is 
more difficult, but beeause the forees of crime 
are allied with the political machine and our 
We 


need a type of patriotism that will make such 


indifference. Our war ideals do not serve. 
an alliance so abhorrent to the publie conseience 
that it into the 


penitentiaries such officials. 


will sweep out of office and 
If this is to come to pass, we must begin 


down in the grammar school and continue 
through the universities to hold before the youth 
of America a broader ideal of eitizenship and 
patriotism. We must build fewer monuments to 
ex-soldiers and erect more to those who in time 


We 


must proclaim even in our Fourth of July ora- 


of peace have rendered notable service. 
tions that there are other fields beside battle- 
fields on which a citizen may serve. 

There are many things that the community 
could do better and more cheaply for us than 
we can do them for ourselves, if we can secure 
But all 
progress in government and in community life 


honesty and efficiency in public office. 


are halted by this thus far insuperable barrier. 
Big business has learned how to be efficient. 
It has discovered new and better methods of 
doing work. It has earried on continuous re- 
search and made great improvements in its 
product. It has developed great economies in 
production and marketing. Government is the 
biggest business of all and the most wasteful 
and incompetent, because we have not thus far 
been able to put into it the same sort of devo- 
tion that big business has always had. 

We have made school children hate our Bene- 
dict Arnolds and deserters in time of war. Can 
we give them the same contempt for the dis- 
honest public official? Can we develop in the 
youth of America an enthusiasm for public 


service in the spirit of the missionary and the 
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crusader that will be a real religion of human- 
ity? This is the central need and ideal behind 
all representative government and all public 
education; but thus far it seems to have been 
This ideal will not be achieved }y 
lionizing the soldier as our best example of 
patriotism. The willingness to serve in time of 
war is a mere by-product of the broader ideal. 
Henry S. Curtis 


overlooked. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


WHY AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM? 

ReceNTLY I had occasion to present in one 
minute the “main” argument for an “activity 
program,” defined as a program in which the 
learners have considerable freedom of choice as 
to the activities they engage in and the projects 
they pursue. Since extreme brevity sometimes 
helps to clarify issues, the attempted condensa- 
tion is here set down: 

If we grant, as we must grant, that, 

(1) We learn to do what we do by doing it 
in other words, that learning consists largely in 
the reduction of the amount of effort, waste mo- 
tion and outside help required for a given ac- 
tion—and that, 

(2) The ability to evaluate and choose oie’ 
own objectives wisely and to pursue them stead- 
ily is an important and an improvable ability 
in other words, that the power to evaluate, in 
itiate and sustain action, with minimum help 
and effort (7.e., with maximum skill), may be 
and should be developed—then, we must grant 
that, 

(3) Any program which provides (as an “ac- 
tivity program” provides) an opportunity for 
children to learn to evaluate and choose their 
own objectives, and to initiate and pursue their 
own projects, by allowing, encouraging and 
helping them to do so, is a program of great 
value to the child and to society. 

JOHN N. WASHBURNE 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


MORE BOOKS AT LESS COST 
Tue English department of Evanston Town- 
ship High School some two years ago found 
itself squeezed between two forces. On the one 
hand, there was its curriculum evolving and 


expanding to meet the requirements of the 
newer concepts of English education, and on 
the other there was the continued pressure from 
the publie to reduce the cost of text-books to 


he AE : pe 
the individual student. No escape was possibli 
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through the school library, for its finances too 
id 


man in Cook County. 
The solution of the problem was simple 


been given over to the common enemy of 


nough, for it rested upon an exceedingly simple 

fact. The novel, book of essays or anthology 

poetry purchased by a student for his own 

ise ran its course as class text and then was 

egated to whatever place students have for 
for the 


remaining 
nthologies of literature in the courses, almost 


storage. Except large 
) book was active for more than an eighth of 
the time, most of them much Jess than that. 
Common ownership and continuous use were 
therefore the way out. 
The administration authorized a fifty-cent fee 
fall from 
enrolled in the English courses. 


ach student 
The fund thus 
accumulated proved adequate to purchase al! 


be collected each 


books and supplies desired for use in the new 
scheme of things and to establish the nucleus 
or new purchases in each following semester. 
With the class size averaging close to 30, 
books were bought in “sets” of 30, 60, 90 and 
120, depending entirely upon what use was to 
be made of the particular book and therefore 
ipon the length of time each class was to have 
It was later found desirable to buy 33 for 
the class section to provide for absentee books, 
“make-up” work and small losses. Sixty-five 
volumes of Montague’s “Right off the Map,” 
sufficed the 
junior class for a rapid reading of that book. 
For a longer unit in the poetry, 135 volumes 
Untermeyer’s “Yesterday and To-day” 
equipped some 700 freshmen. A little arith- 
metic with the number of teaching days in a 


for instanee, somewhat smaller 


semester and the number of class sections to be 
provided for will solve each problem as it 
arises. 

The booking routine becomes a matter of an 
hour or two a day for a mature student work- 
ing, for instanee, for his tuition. The load is 
heavier at some times than at others, but fore- 
sight in the scheduling ean largely eliminate 
this unevenness. Faculty supervision and assis- 
tance are needed at times of peak load and in 
the planning of the schedule before the begin- 


ning of each semester. The student assistant 


makes the deliveries and collections; the faculty 
director makes out delivery and collection sheets 
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and now and then helps with the inspections. 
The books are scheduled through one semester 
at a time, with the intention that each student 
shall have a text for his personal use as long 
as there is need of it. Cataloging procedure 
does not differ from eustomary library routine, 
that 
charge, one against the pupil and one against 


save duplicate cards permit a double 
the teacher responsible for a particular set. 
Special mimeographed forms for delivery, col- 
lection and assessment notices have also been 
prepared. 

The justification of an idea is its fruitfulness. 
The purpose of this scheme was io provide new 
materials for the English courses and to save 
The figures that fol- 
low, based on two years of operation (the last 


money for the students. 


four months of the present year of 1933-1934 
estimated from the schedule) give a fair, though 
not a meticulous, analysis of the situation. 
2.156 


$0.965 


Total books purchased 
Average cost per book 
Total circulation (two years) 18,696 
Average use-per-book 
Average cost-per-use 


8.67 


$0.111 


times 


The student would have paid an average re- 
tail price each of $1.20 for these books as per- 
sonal texts. Had the program been expanded 
on these terms (in this case of course impos- 
sible) the sum difference, minus the cost of old 
materials replaced by new and less the fees paid 
in, would have totaled about $18,000. 

Two to three hundred volumes, most of them 
bought at second hand, have finished their use- 
fulness at the end of two years; the rest have 
one, two, three or more years before they will 
have to be replaced. Therefore, true costs can 
not be estimated, except in the case of those 
volumes which have stopped whittling down 
that all-important cost-per-use figure. 

It is especially important to note that the 
use of these books reduced the number of stu- 
dent-purehased texts remaining in the English 
curriculum, lowering that cost in most courses 
from 25 to 50 per cent. Because of the second- 
hand book trade, totals are impossible to esti- 
mate with accuracy. The plan is particularly 
economical in the replacement of massive, ex- 
pensive, partly used anthologies of literature. 

The objections to the system are obvious. 
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teacher must handle the material when it 


The 


is scheduled to her, and there is a routine of 


passing and collecting books once in several 
weeks. <A closely knit chronological course of 
study will suffer from this rotation; an infor- 


The 
student does not own the books he uses in this 
He may not mark them, hut that limita- 
Review and 


mal extensive reading program will not. 


way. 


tion is not an unmitigated evil. 


TEAM WORK IN THE EDUCATIONAL 

EMERGENCY 
THat higher education in America faces a 
erisis of the gravest magnitude is now coneeded 
by a majority of educational students and ob- 
servers. Enrolments in practically every college 
and university in America, whether state, de- 
nominational or privately endowed, have de- 
creased materially during the last three years, 
despite the ever increasing crop of high-school 
graduates. 

Along with the drop in enrolment and in many 
instances much worse has been the drastically 
reduced operating incomes. Even those institu- 
tions with the largest endowments, because of 
the decreased earning power of investments of 
every type, have felt the unpleasant pinch of de- 
creased income. 

In view of such difficulties it was not surpris- 
ing that higher edueation looked with envious 
eyes on the millions and billions which the Fed- 
eral Government was making available for the 
financial assistance of practically every type of 
American endeavor. And yet, generally speak- 
ing, no college or university has sought aid from 
the Federal Government for itself as an institu- 
tion. Their concern has been for the individual 
student. 

The fairness of such student aid would seem 
to be unquestionable. The 
Personal and family financial difficulties were 
keeping hundreds of thousands of capable and 
worthy students away from college doors 
driving them into the ranks of unemployment 
with all its social The educational 
process, thus halted even for a year or two only, 


need was obvious. 


and 
dangers. 
would likely never be resumed. 


And yet there was no evidence of interest on 
the part of the Federal Government. Congress- 
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“make-up” work are rendered complicated, and 
some teachers feel that examinations on such 
texts are not valid. It is a situation, however 
in which money talks with a very loud voice, 
and there are no inconveniences attached of 
sufficient importance in these parlous times 
refute its argument. 

Kent W. FRANcIs 

EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 








men and senators, with their natural tendency 
to keep an alert ear for publie sentiment, saw 





no signs of concern for the diffieulties of higher 
education or college students on the part of the 
The result is that to date no 
legislation of any kind 
through Congress which will in any way benefit 


people as a whole. 
has found its way 
college students. 

It is true that the Federal Emergency Relies 
Administration has made available relief funds 
for college students, but entirely as a relief mea- 
sure. During March, April and May the relief 
administration paid out about one million dol- 
lars a month of such aid to approximately 70,- 
000 students in 1,200 eolleges located in every 
state in the Union. About $25,000 per month of 
this aid came to North Carolina and $3,600 per 
month came to the university at Chapel Hill. 
Obviously this money was a great help to those 
students who received it, and every student and 
college so aided is grateful to Administrator 
Hopkins, but it should be borne in mind that 
these students would have been forced out of 
college and into relief jobs back home at a 


+ 


higher rate of compensation had this aid not 
been made available. They were aided as needy 
individuals rather than as college students. 

It thus becomes rather apparent that the gov- 
ernment is not coneerned over the welfare of 
colleges or even students within those institu- 
tions. This unusual fact has justly caused great 
concern among university administrators and 
alumni throughout the country. Why is it that 
colleges which have striven so desperately dur- 
ing generations to contribute materially to the 
social security of the state find themselves so 
little appreciated? Why is it that higher edu- 
cation is made secondary to other governmental 
functions in times of financial distress? These 
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estions properly are challenging the thinking 
people interested in the welfare of higher 
ication. 

[he answer in many instances seems to be that 
nstitutions must more and more arrange their 
iricula to meet the changing conditions of the 

es. They must train for a more competent 
eral citizenry as well as for leadership. Many 

i¢ state universities are rapidly taking 
1 steps. 
‘he university is fully aware of its respon- 
lities in this respect. A complete revision of 

» curriculum is now being carefully studied. 
\|though the plan has not yet reached the com- 
pleted stage, the alumni of this institution may 
est assured that President Graham and his ad- 
visers are fully aware of the fact that it is an 

cation of the university to keep pace with a 
ipidly changing social world as it trains for 
tizenship. 

Meanwhile alumni ought to share a large re- 
sponsibility in guiding our colleges through the 
They are vitally concerned. They are 
They pay the bill 

as contributors or as tax payers. They 
uuld be anxious that its product suit their 
They should be free to suggest and help. 
They above all people should appreciate its 
alue and interpret those values to the public. 
At best the job to be accomplished requires per- 
feet team work on the part of both alumni and 
in the North Carolina 


Crisis. 


the consumers of education. 


, 
eeds. 


administration.—F’. A. G. 
Alumni Review. 


A “FLUID” SCHOOL 
Iv flexibility of curriculum is the outstanding 
irk of modern education, New York City soon 
The 
Board of Edueation proposes to open a school 
on the upper East Side whose curriculum will 
be more than flexible; in the words of Dr. John 
L.. Tildsley, acting chief of the high school di- 
vision, it will have a “fluid” program of studies. 
“It will be all things to all boys,” he explains, 
summarizing in a sentence the new trend in 


will boast an ultra-modern high school. 


secondary education. 

“High school” onee was a term applied to 
a college-preparatory institution. The modern 
high school regards preparation for higher edu- 
cation as but one of its functions. It weleomes 
ll youth, whether the purpose be further aca- 
emie study, vocational training—or no par- 


a 

} 
fy 
a 
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ticular training whatever. It is quite possible 
now to graduate from a high school, not only 
in this city but elsewhere in the state, and to 
receive a diploma without being able to enter 
college. The Board of Regents has altered its 
regulations to make this possible, holding that 
the high school must extend its program to 
meet the needs of pupils “whose interests lie in 
fields than the 


Any curriculum that will help make 


other so-called academie sub- 
jects.’ 
better citizens, apparently, may be incorporated 
in the modern secondary school. 

The proposed new high school in this eity is 
to be built upon such a “fluid” conception of 
education. It is to be an experimental school. 
It will “seize upon any interest discovered in 
a boy and then endeavor to build his edueation 
on the basis of this interest.” Since the school 
is to be situated in a section largely inhabited 
by people of Latin racial stock, Dr. Tildsley 
plans to have its curriculum emphasize music, 
the arts and the erafts, without making it an 
out-and-out trade school. Courses will be added 
as rapidly as possible; ultimately the plan ealls 
for classes in auto mechanies and aeronauties. 

Here is a program which is all-inclusive. It 
is so different from that of the traditional high 
school that Dr. Tildsley has invited teachers in 
established schools who are sympathetie with 


He 


does not seek the “conventional teacher who has 


the experiment to volunteer for its faculty. 


preconceived and inhibited ideas as to what is 
Such teach- 


ers doubtless would be unhappy in the proposed 


proper for a high school to teach.” 
school. They would be overwhelmed by the 
fluidity of the courses. 

While plans for the proposed school are being 
perfected it might be a good idea for educators 
to devise a new term for what is now generally 
called a high school. Most people persist in 
thinking of such a school as a college-prepara- 
tory institution, and they express adverse eriti- 
cism of young men and women who, appearing 
as high school graduates, lack the intellectual 
training customarily expected of students ready 
for college. “Secondary school” won't do for 
the new-style educational venture, for that also 
is associated with college preparation. Perhaps 
“vouth school” or “adolescent school” would do. 
institution 


The 


Either of these terms would fit an 
that sets out to be “all things to all boys.” 
New York Sun. 








GOVERNOR LEHMAN’S COMMITTEE 
TO STUDY THE COST OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

A COMMITTEE to study the costs of publie edu- 
cation in the State of New York, which Gov- 
ernor Herbert H. Lehman appointed in July, 
1933, has recently submitted its report to the 
Charles C. 
and Professor George D. Strayer, of 


governor. 3urlingham has served as 
chairman 
Teachers College, Columbia University, as di- 
rector of studies. In his letters of commission 
to the group, Governor Lehman asked that the 
committee seek to “determine whether further 
economies or savings can be made without les- 
sening the standards of education.” The report 
discusses the history and background of New 
York publie edueation and devotes the following 
section to “Changes Since the War and up to 
the Depression” : 

One of the most significant changes during 
the period from the close of the war until the 
effects of the depression began to be felt was 
the extraordinary increase in expenditures for 
schools by the state and the localities and the 
accelerating rate of this increase. In 1920 the 
reported total expenditures for public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in New York State 
1931-32 the total had 
The total outstanding 


were $108,596,912. In 
reached $377,231,098. 
bonded debt for school buildings in New York 
City inereased from $257,519,041.60 in 1926-27 
to $354,004,357.78; and in New York State (ex- 
clusive of New York City) from $162,155,956 in 
1926-27 to $278,474,591 in 1931-32. 

What have these additional expenditures pur- 
chased ? 

(1) In 1920 there were 207,556 pupils in high 
schools; in 1931-32 there were 572,874, an in- 
crease of 365,318 pupils, or 176 per cent. In 
1920 there were 1,575,546 pupils in elementary 
schools; in 1931-32 there were 1,761,282, an in- 
erease of 185,736 pupils, or 11.8 per cent. These 
pupils attending 
Since it costs 


changes in the numbers of 
school greatly increased the cost. 
more to educate a pupil in a high sehool than in 
an elementary school, the rapid rise in seecon- 
dary school enrolment has greatly increased 
school costs. 

(2) From 1920 to 1930 the number of high 
schools in the state increased from 759 to 943, 
and the enrolment in each was greatly expanded. 
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(3) Since 1920 the length of the school term 
has increased from an average of 36.6 weeks ; 
an average of 38 weeks in 1930-31. 

(4) In 1920 the aggregate value of schoo] 
houses and sites was $274,000,000; in 1930-3) 
had increased to $857,000,000. 

(5) From 1926-27 (the 
which data are available) to 1931-32 the bonded 
school debt in New York State has increased 
from $419,674,997 to $632,478,948. 

(6) In 1920 the number of teachers employed 
in the schools of the state was 54,165; in 1931 
the number employed had reached 77,488, but 


-arliest date 


the ratio of teachers to pupils remained almost 
constant. 

(7) From 1920 to 1931 the average annual 
salary of all teachers in the state, exclusive ot 
New York City, has inereased from $1,322 t 
$1,845. In New York City during this period 
the increase was from an average annual sal- 
ary of $2,770 to one of $3,363. For the state at 
large, including New York City, the average an- 
nual salary increased from $1,892 in 1920-21 t 
$2,408 in 1930-31. 

(8) From 1920 to 1930 the proportion ot! 
teachers holding college graduate certificates 
doubled. Similar gains were made in the pro 
portion of teachers holding other certificates of 
the higher grades. If quality of teaching is in 
creased by training, there were better teachers in 
1930 than in 1920. 

(9) Sinee 1920 there has been a marked im- 
provement in the rural schools. 

(10) In 1926-27 only 12,000 pupils wer 
transported to schools; five years later, in 1930- 
1931, the number exceeded 35,000. 

(11) Sinee 1920 many special services have 
been supplied by the schools. In 1930-31, 71.5 
per cent. of all pupils in cities and villages were 
given health examinations, and 58.4 per cent. of 
all defects discovered were treated or 
rected. While the proportion of attendance o!- 
ficers to pupils remained about the same from 
1920 to 1932, the number of health specialists, 
librarians, visiting teachers, guidance officers 
and playground teachers increased. 

(12) From 1920 to 1930 children enrolled in 
kindergartens in the cities increased in number 
from approximately 14,000 to 16,000, while 
those in junior high schools increased fivefold, 


cor- 
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in summer elementary schools threefold, in trade 

d yvoeational schools fourfold and in summer 

ch schools from none at all to more than 
O00, 

(13) Sinee 1920 there has been a large in- 

ease in the number of special teachers, such 
as teachers of health and physical education, in- 
dustrial arts and home economies. 

(14) Sinee 1920, there have been large in- 

eases in enrolment in continuation schools, eve- 

ng schools, summer schools and recreational 
activities. 

The report entitles the following section, 
“Changes During the Depression”: The full ef- 
fects of the depression were slow to reach the 
schools. Some of the money raised from taxes 

1929 was still being spent in 1931. Further- 
more, school boards and school executives, in 
eommon with many other people, believed what 
hey were told, that the depression was only a 
temporary setback, that “normalcy” would soon 
return and that all would be well in a short time. 
\lthough each year the number of pupils was 
nereasing, by 1931 school boards saw that they 
would have to eut expenses. It was becoming 
nereasingly difficult to collect taxes from real 
estate, and the school year 1932-33 showed the 
first sharp retrenchment. It must be remem- 
bered that there were more high-school pupils 
and more elementary school pupils in 1932-33 

an in 1931-32. 

A detailed study has been made of various 
tems of eurrent expense for the period 1929- 
30 to 1932-33 for cities, villages under superin- 
tendents, other villages and central rural dis- 
ricts. Data for 1932-33 were not available for 
other rural schools, so that the expenditures in 
this area are not included in the study. Their 
inclusion would have added approximately $20,- 
000,000 to the total current expenditures for 
each year reviewed. The study shows that 
school eosts rose from the 1929-31 period until 
1932, and then, from 1932 to 1933, fell back to 
the 1929 level. About $17,000,000 less was spent 


for eurrent expenses in 1932-33 than in any 
The cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance for current expenses dropped 


previous year. 


from $144.97 to $131.48. The drop was greater 
upstate than in New York City. If the schools 
in the areas studied had made the same expendi- 
tures per pupil in 1932-33 as 1931-32 for eur- 
rent expenses only—that is, had made no cuts— 
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the additional expense would have been greater 
by more than $24,400,000. 

The schools have made these cuts in every part 
The estimated costs for the eur- 
rent year are well below the 1929 level. The 
that is, 


There 


ot the budget. 


rate of these decreases is accelerating, 
they are even greater this year than last. 
are cases in which schoo] systems are caring for 
twice as many pupils as they were in 1929-30, 
with reduced teaching staffs. 
How THESE Repuctions Have BEEN EFFECTED 

(1) Classes have been generally increased in 
If New York 
were to have maintained the same pupil-teacher 
ratio in 1932-33 as it had in 1929-30, it would 
have needed 6,784 more teachers. 

(2) Teachers salaries 
Salary costs per pupil have been reduced from 


size during the past two years. 


have been reduced. 
their highest points by 8.64 per cent. in the 
cities, 14.74 per cent. in the villages under super- 
intendents, 21.99 per cent. in other villages and 
23.01 per cent. in the central rural districts. In 
the state, exclusive of New York City, contract 
salaries have been reduced through outright cuts 
and “voluntary contributions” an average of 
approximately 10 per cent., varying from no 
The 


practise of requiring contributions is more com- 


reduction at all to as much as 33 per cent. 


mon this year than last, and its use is general, 
Where 
have not been directly cut, school boards ecom- 


even in the smaller villages. salaries 
monly require contributions, and often the two 
practises are used in combination. Contribu- 
tions have been used in many cities as a means 
of reducing salaries of teachers below legal min- 
ima. New York City has cut salaries an average 
of 6.5 per cent., and for several years teachers 
have voluntarily made substantial contributions 
to the School Relief Fund. 

(3) Salary costs have also been reduced by 
decreasing the sick leave allowances and em- 
ploying substitutes. In New York City since 
1932 the Board of Edueation has rather con- 
sistently used substitutes on substitute pay to 
fill regular positions. 

(4) Schools have discontinued services. 
study of 55 of the 59 cities of the state, it has 
been found that 7 have eliminated evening and 
kindergarten; 12, 


Ina 


Amerieanization classes; 5, 
summer schools; 5, music; 4, home economics; 


10, special subject supervision; 6, elementary 














school supervision; 4 have made one or more 


principals responsible for all supervision ; 6 


have discontinued recreation and playground 


service; 2 have discontinued library service, and 


7 have eliminated medical and dental service. 


The same is true of villages. In addition, a few 
J 


localities have discontinued such services as spe- 


cial classes, continuation schools, art, modern 


training, text-books, school 


Some of 


languages, manual 
these 
In the 


main they are the result of a counsel of despair. 


supplies and transportation. 


cuts are warranted by the emergency. 

(5) Detailed studies of the ways in which 
New York City, Buffalo, Rochester and Syra- 
cuse total re- 
ductions in 1934 budget allowances for the Gen- 
eral and Special School Funds in New York 


have reduced school costs show 


City and in estimated current expense budgets 

1933-34 
Syracuse for the calendar year 1933, as fol- 
New York City, $22,164,865.09; Buffalo, 


for Buffalo in and in Rochester and 


low S: 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 

Ir had been suggested from several quarters 
that the intelligence of the student body of our 
universities and colleges has been increasing 
since the onset of the depression years. An 
Ohio College 
that this situation has been observed generally 
Following 


Association bulletin? indicates 
in the eolleges of that association. 
up this suggestion, the author sent the following 
questionnaire to 162 colleges which use intelli- 
gence tests other than those of the American 


Council on Edueation: 


1. Do you use an intelligence examination for en- 
tering freshmen? 
Yes No 

2. Have you used the same intelligence examina- 


tion or different forms of the same intelli- 
gence examination during the years 1930, 
1931, 1932, 1933? 

Yes No 


Have you noticed any significant increase in 
the average scores of the entering freshmen? 
Yes No 

4. If so, how much? 

5. Have you noticed any significant difference in 

the location of the first Quartile and the 


1The Ohio College Association Bulletin No. 91, 
page 2017. 
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$1,406,086.16; Rochester, $1,726,908.87, 


Syracuse, $728,380.17. These figures do 1 
show total differences between current budgets 


and corresponding ones for some previous year, 
but instead show total reductions from eosts t 
would have occurred had various economies a) 
retrenchments not been made. Percentage x 
ductions are as follows: New York City, 14.49; 
Buffalo, 12.15; Rochester, 21.28, and Syracuse, 
17.43. 

These savings have been effected by reduction 
or elimination of a large number of services i: 
cluded in the current expense budget. In many 
eases they represent true economies; in other 
cases essential services have been curtailed 
In addition to the economies liste: 


abandoned. 
in the preceding section, important positions 
have been abolished, institutions for the training 
of teachers have been closed, and the upkeep of 
buildings and equipment has been unduly cut or 


postponed. 


6 
third Quartile during these years? 


Remarks: 

One hundred and twenty-three colleges and 
universities to the questionnaire. 
With the results of this inquiry, data were in- 
eluded from 70 additional colleges which used 
the American Council Test during the years 
1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933, appearing in the 
Educational Record for April, 1931, 1932 and 
1933, and from 45 more colleges of the Ohio 
College Association, as reported in Bulletin 
No. 91.? 

Table 1 indicates the number of colleges re- 
porting by means of the above questionnaire, 
as well as the American Council group. Defi- 
nite gains, losses, those not giving tests, those 
reporting no variations and those which changed 
their tests during the last three years are indi- 


responded 


cated. 

An investigation of Table 1, which is a sum 
mary of the report on the American Council 
Tests and the results of the questionnaires t 
colleges using other intelligence tests, indicates 
that out of 193 colleges reporting a population 
of 466,472, 112 institutions reporting popula 

2The Ohio College Association represents 8 


membership of 45 institutions, with a student 
population of 58,575 in 1931. 

















TABLE 1 
EGES AND UNIVERSITIES REPORTING ON IN1 


LIGENCE TEST SCORES 


By questionnaire 





<a & 

iber reporting 123 70 193 100 466,472 
ber with definite 

gain 44 68 112 D8 237,65¢ 
nber with definite 

ss 0 2 Z 1 625 
Number with no vari- 

ition 29 0 29 15 88,297 
mber giving no 

test 21 0 21 1] 49,225 
Number having no 

wailable data 29 0 29 15 90,669 


n of 237,656, or 58 per cent. of the institu- 
ons reporting, declare that definite gains have 
been observed in the intelligence test scores. 
Those institutions reporting a population of 


) 


625, or 1 per cent. of the institutions reporting, 
ndieate definite losses, while 29 institutions re- 
rting a population of 88,297, or 15 per cent. 
the institutions included in the study, report 
) variation in general trend of intelligence test 
ores; 29 colleges or 15 per cent. have no avail- 
ble data; and 21 colleges or 11 per cent. do 
give tests, can not report definite gain or 
oss and, therefore, with those having no data, 
re not further included in the ensuing table. 
There is a question as to the equivalence of 
the suecessive editions of the American Council 
Test. The 1931 median, together with the lower 
quartile and upper quartile (Educational Rec- 
ord, April, 1932, page 14), indicates that the 
scores are much higher than for the previous 
vear. The assumption, therefore, is that the 
1931 test is easier than the 1930 test. This 
proposition, however, is based upon the further 
assumption that the true intelligence levels are 
consistent from year to year and that the 
variation is to be explained in the character of 
the test itself. These results were quite unex- 
pected, as is indicated in the same study, page 


15; 
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These facts indicate that the 1931 edition is 
somewhat easier than the 1930 edition. This dif- 
rence in difficulty was not at all expected. The 
tests, with the exception of the anal ries test, had 
been carefully equated in difficulty. . . . The 1932 
tion will be somewhat different from previous 
editions, but it is hoped that gross scores will be 
directly comparable to those of former years. The 
changes will be only minor changes in the form to 


facilitate scoring. 


The objective of equivalence, however, met 
with some disappointment to the authors, quot- 
ng the Educational Record of Apmil, 1933, 


page 11: 

For several years, the successive editions of the 
Psychological Examination have been comparable 
in difficulty, but a few changes in the 1932 test 
have resulted in scores not directly comparable to 
last year’s edition. The difference between the 
gross seore norms for the 1931 and 1932 gross 
scores does not, however, represent the difference 
in difficulty between the two examinations. This 
is because of a selective factor in the colleges 


sending in records. 


Equivalent seores in the 1931 and 1932 edi- 
tions indicate, at the fiftieth percentile rank, 
12 points in favor of the 1932 edition. These 
differences are interpreted as accounted for in 
the test itself on the assumption that the true 
intelligence level for each year is the same. 
This supposition is without defense, and no 
evidence is offered for its justification. 

Reports of the Ohio College Association Bul- 
letin No. 91, page 2017, are to the effect that 
“evidence has been discovered pointing to the 
existence of an increasing quality of intelli- 
gence of the freshmen of the Ohio colleges over 
the past three years.” The correction in the 
norms for the year 1933-34, as compared with 
1930-31 on the same test, is between 11 and 13 
percentiles. These increments of gain would 
seem to indicate that the situation in the Ohio 
College Association is much the same as that 
in the institutions reporting, as indicated in 
Table 1. This would then change the picture 
as indicated by Table 2. This would seem to 
augment the evidence toward the indicated 
trend. 

There have been many reasons advanced to 
explain this upward swing of the average in- 
telligence test scores. Some have suggested that 


the guidanee program in the secondary schools 
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TABLE 2 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES REPORTING ON INTELLI- 
GENCE SCORES INCLUDING THE OHIO 
COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


Student 


er cent. . 
Per cent population 


Total 


188 100 385,153 
or 


157 83.5 296,231 


Number reporting 
Number showing gain 
Number with definite 


loss 625 
Number with no vari- 


ation 88,297 


For 


some years the principals of the high schools 


is beginning to show practical results. 


have been encouraged to urge the brighter stu- 
dents to attend college. Additional selective 
agencies, such as colleges offering scholarships 
based on results of scholarship contests, have 
secured for colleges more students of superior 
maintain ¢co- 


Some institutions 


intelligence. 
operative dormitories, selecting exceptional stu- 
dents for these privileges. It has been sug- 
gested that the possession of cash for fees in 
times of depression is selective of the better 
parental intellects, and so of offspring. Some 
school men feel that the students are becoming 
more “test-wise.” Our elementary and secon- 
dary schools are using more objective tests, and 
thus the students are becoming more familiar 
with the requirements of examination perform- 
ance. A recent small decline in the student 
population throughout the United States has 
resulted in raising the probability of the elimi- 
It has 


also been rather timorously suggested that in- 


nation of the lower division students. 


telligence of this college generation is superior 
It appears that all or 
Further 


investigation of this problem seems necessary, 


to that of those past. 
many of these reasons may operate. 


if we are to discover the significance of this 
rather dramatic increase. 

Many of the explanations already advanced 
seem in themselves inadequate. Unless a thor- 
ough-going study is made of the situation, it 
will be difficult to eliminate any one of the pro- 
posals until more evidence is brought to light. 
From this inquiry, it seems significant that such 


a small percentage of institutions give no in- 


telligence test. A rather large number of 
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institutions seem to have no settled testing pro- 
gram, as indicated by the fact that they change 
tests from year to year and report that hap- 
hazard methods of using tests prevent them 
from having data available for use, such as 
required by this inquiry. 


SUMMARY 


A significant majority of the colleges and uni- 
versities reporting show important advance in 
the average intelligence test seore of their stu- 
dent body in the last four years. 

An insignificant number of colleges and uni- 
versities report loss in the average intelligence 
test seores during 1930-31-32-33. 

No single explanation attributed to the above 
findings seems justifiable at the present time. 

Evidence is given to the effect that a com- 
paratively small number of colleges in the 
United States are not using an intelligence test- 
ing program. 

A considerable number of institutions giving 
an intelligence test do not appear to have the 
program stabilized or well managed. 

The trend demonstrated in this inquiry shows 
need for more research on the problem. If the 
major trend is substantiated by such future re- 
search, important educational outcomes are to 
be expected. 

Interest in this problem is manifested by the 
fact that a large percentage of the colleges and 
universities responded to the questionnaire on 
the first notice. 

W. H. THompson 
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